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Terms. £1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, 75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.5); 
he copies, $3.75. These terms apply both to the 

Jnited States, Canada, and Mexico. 
countries in the Universal Postul Union, 18 cents 
per year extra for postage. To all countries out of 
the U. P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 

Discontinuances. The journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscrib- 
er whose subscription has expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a ecard at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for, say so in ordering, and your wishes 
will be respected. 

Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents each; orto 
the same postoffice, 75 cents each, providing that 
the names secured are for not less than $1.00 each, 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subscriptions in his own locality, may retain 25 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; but at least 
half the names se secured must be new, und cash 
must accompany order. 

Receipts tor Money. We no receipt for 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
little label shows you that the money has 
duly received, and credited 
January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date changed. If the label is not 


send 


is 


changed in six weeks write us, but don't write be- | 


fore that time. 

How to Send Money. You can send 
our risk by P.O. order, express money-order, or 
bank check or draft, and where none of these means 
are available, by registered letter Money i 


or express charges On money 
express money-order, or indorse your 
draft, if not made payable to order ot 
If you neglect this it will 
you. 

Our Responsibility. Aitl 
ourselves responsible for 
deal with our ady 
tion to admit only 
umns. 


Rates of Advertising. 


A. 1. Root 
have to be sent back to 


not hold 
occur in 
precau 
our 


ugh we do 

uy 
every 
In 


losses that m 
we take 


responsible men 


roisers 
col 
On 


not less than 5 lines, 


three copies, $2.50; | 


To all other | 


been | 
During December and | 


money at | 


sent in | 
any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange | 
Be sure to sign your | 
check or | 


| The Bee-Keepers’ Keview, 


| The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, 


| American Agriculturist, 


per single insertion, and for a uniform space each | 


issue, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 


RATES 
1to 2insertions, per line 
Bto 5 : ws “ 
6 to Il 
12 to 17 
18 to 23 ” = . ae : 
2% insertions ‘s g: ‘ eer 
On from 3 to 
above rates. 
On 8 inches or 
On than 
above rates 
y nonpureil 
up and down th 
space, therefore, measure One inch. Remember that 
an ad. that is “displayed” may have only two or 
three lines of big letters, yet may measure 24 non- 
pareil lines of space 
For electrotyped advertisements we will allow an 
additional discount of 5 per cent 
rw IT. ROOT, Medina, ©. 


7 inches space, ic per line less than 
more, 2c per line lesa 
less 


Py 


line we mean 7, of an inch of 


> column, 


5 lines space, 5e per line more than 


space | 
Twelve nonpareil lines of 


BEE CULTURE. 
Cada s2ean Gr. Laie. 


We will send GLEANINGS with— 
The American Bee Journal, weekly, ($1.00) 
(1.00) 
( 50) 
( 1 Ww 
( TR) 
( .50) 
(1.50) 


American Bee-Keeper, 


American Apiculturist, 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, 
The British Bee Journal. 
All of the above journals, 


($1.50) 
(1.00) 
(1.00) 
(2.00) 
( .50) 
(3.00) 
(1.00) 
(2.50) 
(2.00) 
(1.50) 


American Gardening, 

Prairie Farmer, 

Rural New-Yorker, 

Farm Journal, 

Sc'entific American, 

Ohio Farmer, 

Country Gentleman, 

U. 8. Official Postal Guide, 
Sunday-School Times, weekly, 
Drainage and Farm Journal, (1.00) 
Fanciers’ Monthly, (1.00) 
Illustrated Home Journal, ( .50) 
Orchard and Garden, ( .50) 


{| ALove Rates include all Postage in U.S. and Canada. | 


Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George St., Sidney, New 
South Wales, are our authorized agents for Austra- 
liaand adjacent islands. All remittances for sub- 
scriptions to GLEANINGS should be made to them. 
Subscription price, 5 shillings per annum postpaid. 





Adulterated Extracted Honey 


labeled with the name and ad 
dress of a BEE-KEEPER. If labeled at 
all it bears the of some PACK- 
ING OR MIXING-HOUSE, Comb honey can 
not successfully counterfeited 
adulterated, but all 


Honey, 


the kind that comes from hives, whether 
comb or extracted, should have the pack- 
ages appropriately adorned with 


Honey Labels, 


bearing the name 


is never 
name 


be or 


Pure 


neatly printed, and 
and address of the producer. Nothing 
fur to prove that HONEY IS 
HONEST as the name of the bee-keeper 
Our facilities for doing all 
honey -label work in or 
the and we can 
Send for our special label 
applica 


£oes so 
himself. 
kinds of one 


more colors «are best, 
do it cheap. 
catalogue of samples, free on 


tion. 


Circulars # Catalogues 
for Bee-Keepers. 


is another one of our specialties. Hav- 
ing, as we do, the best of printing facill 
ties, skilled workmen, and an enormously 
large collection of apicultural cuts, we 
are ina position to do you good work, 
and cheap. Send for our prices and sam- 


ples, free on application. 


A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 
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S. T. FISH & GO., 
Gommission Merchants. 





Green, Dried, and Evaporated 
Fruits, Honey, Butter, Cheese, 
Eggs, Potatoes, Poultry, and 
Grain. 


189 South Water St., Chicago, III. 











We make a specialty of our HONEY DEPARTMENT, eae sell our 
receipts throughout the United States. We have export connections 
whom we supply when prices reach such point as to permit foreign 
markets placing orders with us. We are opposed to adulteration in any 
form, and will positively not sell anything but pure honey. Send your 
adulterated honey elsewhere, but your pure honey WE WANT. We 
make liberal advances on consignments, and accept goods on a limit. 
What Have You to Fear by entrusting goods to our care? Nothing. 
We are responsible, and refer you to any bank or to GLEANINGS. To 
those who wish to sell at home we beg to advise we are buyers. We 
ask your correspondence, which will receive immediate response. 

Respectfully, S. T. Fisu & Co 


Cut this out and place in your honey-house. Mention GLEANINGS. 


gant Aree 59 0 we KEEPERS SUPPLIES. 
OR em Kin? ARESSLEAHY MFG. CO. Hiaainsvitte Mo. 


erin ieee) Wo this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





DOvETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY Hives, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfdb 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


riu responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 
Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we nave established at Syracuse an Eagtern Branch 


«here our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale,and prompt shipment. You can save time 
und freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 








be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 
Address al! orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The National Bee-keepers’ Association wilh meet at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dec. 27-29. See our editorial columns. 








The bee-keepers of Eastern lowa will meet at Maquoketa, in 
the City Hall, Dec. l4and 15. F. CovERDALE, Sec., Welton, la. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Vermont Bee-keepers’ 
Association will be held in the city of Burlington, Dec 28th and 
29th, 1892. Every one interested in apiculture is earnestly de- 
sired to be present. 
State lines, but will gladly welcome all that come, regardless 
of their residence Programs will be published soon, for 
which address H. W. Scott. 125 Brooklyn St.. Barre,Vt. 


The Ohio State Bee-keepers’ annual convention will be_ held 
in the parlor rooms of the Cherry 
Dec. 27 and 28. Arrangements are made for 1}¢ railroad fare on 
all roads leading into Washington ; viz., B. & O.; C..H. & D.; 
Panhandle, and Toledo & Lronton. Also reduced hotel rates. 

Miss DEMA BENNETT, Sec., Bedford, O. 


The Illinois State Bee-keepers’ Association will meet at the 
Statehouse, Springfield, Dec. 14th and Lith Railroad rates have 
been secured on the certificate plan. Hotel rates have also 
been secured, We hope for a large attendance. 


ers’ Associations will meet the same week at the same place. 
J. A. STONE, Sec., Bradfordton, Il. 


The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-keepers’ Association will 
hold its next annual meeting in Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., on 
the 13th and 14th of January, 1893. commencing at 104a.m. All 
members of the association are requested to be present, as the 
following officers are to be elected: President, vice-president, 
secretary, assistant secretary, and treasurer. Blank reports 
will be sent to each member of the association for 1892, with 
instructions. A cordial invitation is extended to all bee-keep- 
ers, and especially to those who would like to join us. Each 
member will be notified at least one month before said meet- 
ing. BENJ. E. Rick, Sec. 

Becccbel, Wis. 


The 27th annual convention of the Michigan State Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association will be hejd in the Senate Chamber, Lansing, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 13 and 14. The following 1s 
the program: 

- Morning session, Dec. 13.—Secretary’s report of last meeting; 
appointing committecs; reception of members; adjournment. 

Afternoon session.—Annual address by Prest. R. L Taylor; 
Adulteration, H_ D. Cutting; Shall we feed cane-sugar syrup for 
honey! W 
bers; adjournment. 

Evening session.—Experiments in boo-hecning, Professor A. 
J. Cook; Has the bee-escape come to stay! 8. M. West; Ques- 
tion-box; reception of members; adjournment. 

Morning session. Dec. 14.—Few bees and much attention, ver- 
sus many bees and little attention, B. L. Walker; Shall we go 









outof the bee business! T. F. Bingham; reception of members; | 


adjournment. : 
Afternoon session —Deciding on next place of meeting; elec- 
tion of office rs; report of committees; finangial report of sec- 


retary; How can we stimulate the market! Jag. Heddon; Carni- | 


olans, have they come to stay! E. R. Root; miscellaneous busi- 
ness; adjournment. 

Reduced railrvad rates can be had by applying at your ticket 
office. G. E. H1LtTow, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


The queen with the one-frame nucleus arrived 
Saturday evening. I found all in good condition, 
which demonstrates that you haye long-distance 
shipment of queens and bees down to perfection. 
The bees are as gentle as kittens, so am well 
pleased. GEO. W. BRODBECK. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 24. 























THE NEW WATER CURE FOR CHOLERA. 

Friend Root:—Thanks for the water-cure tracts. 
I will endeavor to place them where they will do 
the most good. Keith, of Mother and Child, now 
says Hall has aoe much good by advising 
large injections. The cures of cholera cases in 
Europe by this simple process are sufficient to in- 
duce every intelligent person to save a physician's 
bill if taken in time. H. M.H 
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As a bee-keepers’ association we know no | 


Hotel, Washington C. H.,O., | 


The Illinois | 
State Short-horn Breeders’, Swine-breeders’, and Sheep-breed- | 


. Z. Hutchinson; Question-box; reception of mem- | 


Dec. 1. 


Please accept my thanks for a package of ‘‘A new 
method of —- diseases without medicine.’’ I 
was asking a noted physician of this city what he 
thought of the methed. Strange to say, he had 
| never heard of it. He himself was troubled with 
| persistent constipation. I gave him one of your 
pamphlets. He became interested. und this morn- 
|/ing informed me he thought it a good thing; in 
fact, had proven it in his own case. Verily the 
physicians can and do lear many important things 
from the laity. E. L. SIMMONS. 
| New York City, Oct. 31. 


THE WHEEL OF 1892. 


Friend Root:—I have just read your article in 
| GLEANINGS of Nov. 15, on **The Wheel of 1892.” I 
want to thank you for it. *‘* Well,’ you say, ** that’s 
strange.’ Perhapsitis, butlam glad 1 read it all 
the same, for, while L have looked kindly on the 
advent of the wheel (for it has come to Phoenix 
quite numerously of late), and realized some of its 
usefulness, I had never thought of half the things 
in its favor untill read your article. Your com- 
parison of the wheel as against the saloon as a de- 
| moralizing agent, together with your description of 
its practical usefulness, is so good that I wish every 
intelligent objector could read it; for then their ob- 
jections would surely be no more. While I am a 
professing Christian, and often read your sermons, 
| as I call your Home talks, and have been thinking 
|} after you, on the line of God's blessing, yet I had 
| not thought of the Safety bicycle as one of God’s 
| special blessings until I read what you think about 
| it, and I believe you are right; and I want to say 
right here, that 1 thank God for right-thinking men 
who give the public the benefit of their thoughts. 
Phoenix, A. T. J.P. R. IRVINE, 


i A KIND WORD INDEED. 


Friend Root:—I have just found leisure to read 
the first column on page 3 of your illustrated cata- 
logue and price list. I can tell you one great secret 
of your building up and holding such an immense 
trade. Years ago you acquired the name of dealing 
honestly, and it has stuck to you ever since. Every 
man who once buys of A. I. Root not only buys 
there again, but advises his bee-keeping friends to 
buy there, so that you have thousands upon thou- 
| sands of men who are ween advertisements of you 
| every day in the week, including Sunday; and as 
, long as you make everybody believe you are honest, 
and give them as good bargains as, or a little better 
than, they can get anywhere else, why should they 
not overwhelm you with orders? Without any in- 
tention of flattery, Ican tell you that you have a 
reputation that you may well be proud of. 

arshalltown, Ia., Nov. 28. 0. B. BARROWS. 


P.S.—I_am associating with bee-keepers in the 
| West, and therefore know what 1 am talking about. 





I know of one bee-keenper in the State of , and 
| another in the State of ——. who have the reputa- 
| tion of being confoundedly selfish. O. BR. 


{My good friend, we are exceedingly obliged to 
ou_for the above, which is certainly extravagantly 
ind. There is alsoa grand moral to be gathered 
from your letter. It does pay to work hard, and to 
| “suffer long and be kind,”’ in your efforts to build 
|; up a business. I do not mean that we have done all 
you give us credit for doing, but we have certainly 
| tried to do so. Your postscript also points an- 
| other moral; and if I were to name the States you 
have mentioned in your letter. I presume a great 
| part of our readers would readily guess at least 
the first letter of the two names, because these poor 
friends of ours have been so thoughtless as to let 
their selfishness and greed stand right out before 
the world. I mean this: They should have recogniz- 
ed betorehand that such business transactions 
would be terribly damaging to the reputation of 
any man who wants to get a reputation for being 
| fair and square in business matters. I am well 
aware, too, good friend B., that everybody does not 
see even my poor self in the light you do. Some 
might think your closing words belong to me; and 
I have been afraid sometimes that they might be- 
| long to me just a little. On the other hand, there 
are those who, perhaps, have been pleased with 
their business deal with the two parties alluded to 
in your postscript. Let us try hard to “abstain 
| from all appearance of evil.’’] A.I. R. 
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HOWEY COLUMN. — 


CITY MARKETS. 


NEw York.—Honey.—White comb honey is arriv- 
ing in sufficient quantities to supply the demand, 
which is gradually slackening off. Fancy stock, 1- 
lb., sells at 15@16; 2-lb., 12@13. Fair white, 1-lb., 
12@138; 2-1b., lic. There is more buckwheat honey 
on the market than the demand requires, and it is 
necessary to shade prices in order to effect sales. 
We quote: 1-lb., glassed or in paper boxes, 10@10%; 
unglassed, 9@ i0; 2Ib., 9c. Extracted, clover und 
basswood, 8@8% : buec kwheat, 6(@6%; Southern, 70@ 
75 per gal. Beeswax dull at 25@26. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 

Nov. 26 28 & 30 West Broadway, New York. 








ALBANY.—Honey.—We have received up to date 
3000 cases of comb honey and 217 packages of ex- 
tracted. We believe the bulk of honey produced in 
this section has now been marketed. Prices are not 
quite as firm on buckwheat, but are well sustained 
on clover, which continues scarce. We quote: fan- 
cy white, 17; good white, 14@16; bue kwheat, 10@11. 


Large sections le less. Extracted, light, 74%@s8; 

dark, 64@7. CHAR. MCCULLOCH & Co., 
Nov. 12. 893-397 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
BUFFALO. — Honey. — Honey market unchanged; 


prices remain 
good prospects. 


firm, apparently with reasonably 
Very fancy 1-lb. comb, mostly 15@ 


16c; No. 2, 18@14; No. 3. 8@12. Buckwheat. 7@L2. 
Very choice extracted, 7@8; common, 6@7. We still 
need a liberal supply for late winter trade. Would 


be glad to hear from any of those having it. 
BATTERSON & Co.. 

Nov. 19. 167, 169 Scott St., Buffalo, N. Y 
New York.—Honey.—Honey moving pretty lively, 
with good supply of buckwheat; clover not so plen- 


7 bane One-lb. faney clover. 1Ih@17; tair, 12@15; 2-1b. 
fancy, tg 2-Ib. fair, 11@12. Buckwheat, 1-lb., 10 
@l11; 2-lb., 9. Extrac ted, clover, 8@10; buckwheat, 


6Q': Southern, per gal., 68@75. Beeswax, 25@27. 
CHAS. TRRARL & Bros.. 
Nov. 21 Lv Hudson St., New York. 


New York.—Honey.—Fancy 1-lb. sections, clover, 
in good demand at 14@15. Buckwheat, I-lb. sec- 
tions, 1@11. Little demand for off grades. Bees- 
war is worth 26@26}, and there is not very much in 


the rrarket. 'THURBER-WHYLAND CoO., 
Nov. 23. New York. 
| 
ALBANY.—Honey.- -The honey-market is quiet and 


steady, with stocks light and crops nearly all on the 


market. White comb, 15@17; mixed, 13@14; dark, 

10@11. Extracted, white, 8@8%: mixed, 7@7%; 

dark, 7 heme 5 27@28. H. R. WRIGHT, 
Nov. 2 326, 328, 330 Broadway. Albany, N. Y. 


Honey.—We quote market as fol- 
lows: One-lb. sections, fancy white, 19@20; choice 
white, 17(@18:; choice dark, 14@15; common dark, 12 
@13ec; California white, 16. Strained. in 10-lb. pack- 
ages, 11; in kegs and barrels, 8@9%. 

J. A. SHEA & Co., 
14&16 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


Nov. 22. 


CLINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is a good demand for 
honey, with a scant supply of all kinds. Extracted 
brings 6@8ec on arrival; comb honey sells at 14@16c 
in the jobbing way. Beeswax is in fair demand at 
22@25c for good to choice yellow on arrival. 

CHAS. F. MutH & SON, 

Nov. 21. Cincinnati, O. 

Derroir.—Honey.—Comb honey in fair demand 
at 18@14c, and for best white, 15 could be had. Sup- 
ply not large. Extracted, 6@8%. Beeswax, 25@26. 

Nov. 21. M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich. 

CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Honey is being bough at 
15@16 for No. 1 white; No. 2 grades, 12@14, F. O. B. 
at shipping points. Beeswax, 18@20. Honey more 
lively than last week. REYNOLDS & WILLIAMS, 


Nov. 19. 80 & 82 Broadway, Cleveland, O. 
KANSAS City. — Honey.— Demand good, supply 
large. White 1-lb., 17c. Extracted, 6@3.—Beeswaz. 


None on market. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
Nov. 22 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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| Boston.—Honey.—Comb honey is selling a little 
slow. Prices, best 1-lb., 17@18. Extracted is selling 
well from 8@9.— Beeswax.—None on hand. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Nov. 22. Boston, Mass. 


CuicaGgo.—Honey.—There is little change in this 
market. Stocks are larger than they have been at 
any previous time this season. Best white brings 
18c. Extracted, 6@9c. Beeswax, 25 


we 
Nov. 19. 


R. A. BURNETT, 
161 So. Water St., Chicago, Til 


KANSAS Crity.—Honey.—We quote: Comb, No. 1 
white, 1-lb. comb, 17@18; amber, 15@16; dark, 10@12. 
Extracted, white, 7@7%; amber, 5@6. Beeswax, 20@ 
25. CLEMONS-MASON Com. Co., 

Nov. 23 Kansas City, ‘Mo. 


Sr. Louts.—Honey.—Demand continues good for 
extracted at 544@64 in barrels. Comb is steady at 
10@18. Beeswax, prime, 24%. 

D. G. Tutt GROCER Co., 

Nov. 21. St. Louis, Mo. 


nearly all 
Comb honey scarce at 12@ 


SAN FRANCISCO. — Honey.—Extracted 
sold, and held at 7@7%. 
13. Beeswax, 25@27. 

ScHacut, LEMCKE & STEINER, 

Nov. 23. San Francisco, Cal. 
FOR SALE.— Extracted honey at 8c per lb. 

M. ISBELL, Norwich, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


WANTED.~White comb honey in one-pound sec- 

tions. . CARSON & Co., 
325 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 

For SAvE.—10 barrels choice white-clover honey. 

Will put it up in almost any style of package de- 
sired. Price on application. 2utfdb 
Emit J. BAXTER, Nauvoo, Hancock Co., LiL. 








As. You to know Lintless Cotton yields 

from 20 ' to 400 bushels of seed to the acre, on rich 

land. It is just what is claimed for it. How can it be 

a humbug’ of ww per pky.; each pkg. contuins 1 qt. 
R. H. CAMPBELL, Madison, Morgan Co., Ga. 


Queens ROT olgaten 1893 
_ltftdb J. CASE, Port ty range, Fla. 
ROOT’ “' BEE 
DOVETAILED and SUPPLIES 
HIVES FOR SALE 
W. K. BALL, 
Box 483, Reno, Nevada. 


OR SALE. One light power mandrel; 2 eight- 
inch saws; one cutter-head, % of an inch wide; 
also a number of eight-frame hives, some new, and 
some second-hand. Will sell cheap. 
WILLIAMS BROsS., 


Burdick, Ind. 





WANTED. -Farmers in the cotton States to know 

that lintless cotton is now the biggest discovery 

in America. Lintless cotton yields nothing but lint- 

less cotton seed, and is a very valuable plant in this 

age of cotton-seed-oil mills. Price from Nov. 1, $1.00 

per pkg., one quart in each pkg 
R. 


H. CAMPBELL, Madison, Morgan Cv., Ga. 














Wants or Exchange Department. 








\ AN TED. - To nian Scotch Collie pups for 
any thing useful on farm or in bee-yard. 
15tfdb N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 


ANTED. To exc hange 20 acres fine land, ad- 
joining Garden City, Kansas. All under irriga- 
tion; 10 acres in alfalfa, 10 in garden, for cash, San 
Diego, ¢ om city or country property, or offers. 
. L. GRAHAM, 850 6th St., San Diego, Cal. 
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For Nov. contains illustrated articles from B. Taylor 
and G. M. Doolittle on cellar construction. Dr. Miller 
defendssub-earth ventilation. Prof. Cook has an ar- 
ticle entitled “ What is Honey?” in which views are 


The Bee= 


Keeper’s 


Review 


expressed that may be a surprise to some bee-keepers. 


R. L. Taylor shows when and where feeding may be made very profitable. The bee and honey show at the 
Detroit Exposition is described by the editor and illustrated by cuts mude from flash-light photos. Send 
ten cents for this number, and with it will be sent copies of two other issues, also a sheet upon which are 
printed nearly a dozen portraits of the Review’s principal correspondents (among them the editor), togeth- 
er with a list of all the special topics that have been discussed, the numbers in which they may be found 


and the prices at which they will be sent. A proposition is also made whereby these back numbers may be 
secured ut HALF-PRICE. Price of the Review, $1.00 a year. The Review one year and Advanced - 
Culture for $1.25. New subscribers for 1593 get the rest of this year free. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 





Best on Earth. 


More than one hundred 
thousand Bingham & 
Hetherington Honey- 
knives and Bee-smok- 
ers in daily use. [l- 
lustrations sent free. 














Bingham & Hetherington, 





Abronia, Mich. itfdb 
We Want . 
2000 Subscriptions 
to the 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


of Philadelphia. before Jan. Ist. It is a dol- 
lar paper, but we will clubit with 
New York Tribune, both for $1.49. 
Gleanings, both for $1.50. 
Cosm litan Magazine, both for $2.99. 
Farm Journal, sini se -89. 
Farm Poultry, mS oe 
Bee-Keepers’ Review, “= 83: (eoam, 
Arthur’s Magazine, or a. 
Any other DOLLAR paper‘‘ ‘‘ 1.65. 
National StockmanandF.‘‘ ‘‘ 1.61. 
New York World, both for 1.51. 
Country Gentleman, both for 2.00. 

Or send your own subscription and your neigh- 
bor’s, both for $1.40. A combination rate given with 
any paper you may desire on receipt of postal re- 
quest. Address 


C. M. GOODSPEED’S AGENCY, 


Shamrock, N. Y. 
Reference, A. I. Root. 





ALL Eggs and Plants. Fowls, Poultry-books and 

Papers; finely ill. circular free. Address 
GEER BROS., St. Marys, Mo.. 

l4tfdb Or, H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 








Row, I've Got You 


Just read our won- 
derful offer—nothing 
like it heard of before 
in bee-publishing. We 
Give PREE to every new sub- 
scriber to the WEEKLY 


AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL 


who sends $1.00 tora 
year’s subscription, a 
copy of ** Newmun’s”’ 
Bes AND HONEY 
—u $1.00 book FREE. 
Has 225 pages, 200 il 
lustrations, bound in 
heavy. tinted paper. 
Just the book for the 
beginner or expert. 
YOU ought to have it 
Send us 2 new names 
at $1.00 each for the 
Bee Journal one year & 
get the book as a pre- 
mium;we also send it 
to each of the 2 subs. 
Sample Journal free 
GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
199 E. Randolph St.. 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 








OATMAN'S 
——<—<<ee SOLDERING AND REPAIR EIT 


nether Consists of fire-pot, solder- 
ing-irons, solder, and solder- 
—— ing-fluid, with tools compl’te 


as shown in cut, with direc- 
Se.) tions for soldering different 
metals, and how to keep your 
sn in shape. 
Whole it, boxed, 12 lbs. 
> Shipped on receipt of $2.00. 
Ae oO aTM 
° . AN 
8-7ab Wiedinas Ohio. 











WAROR MEE Ese MURRAY &HEISS “USELAY 
Ovrce 


MANDOLINS 


Please mention this paper 


SUPPLIES wiotteace. 


RB i Everything usedin the Apiary. 
Greatest variety and largest stock 

in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated pages, 

free to bee-keepers. ERETCHMES, BED OAK, 10WA. 


Please mention this paper. 2tfdb 





GO 
| OF ALL KINDS. 
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A Great Success. 





Porter Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be far superior to all others. If, on trial of from one to a dozen, you do 
not find them so, or if they do not poe satisfactory in every way, return them by mail with- 
in 90 days after receipt, and we will refund your money. PRICES: Each, by mail, postpaid, 
with full directions, 20c; per dozen, $2.25. Send for circular and testimonials. Su »ply- 
dealers, send for wholesale prices. 10tfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, Lewistown, Ill. 
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STRAY STRAWS 


FROM DOR. C. C. MILLER. 








FINISHED CELLARING my bees Nov. 16. 

THAT SUGAR-HONEY discussion, I’m a little 
afraid, will be easier started than stopped. is 

WHAT A COMFORT to know the bees are all 
snug and warm when the wind howls freezing 
cold! 

ILLINOIS BEE-KEEPERS have asked the State 
for at least $1000 to make a display at the big 
show next year. 

Don’T BREED from a queen whose colony 
died in wintering, is advice I lately received. I 
don't believe I would. : 

Nancy HANks’ owner thinks it quite impor- 
tant that horses shonld have earth to eat, in 
order to have good digestion. 

THAT IOWA MAN at Atlantic has a scheme 
that he is quietly pushing by which he may 
come ina length ahead of government in in- 
troducing Apis dorsata. Success to him! 


THE LONGEST EVENINGS are now here, and it’s 
a good time for the younger members of the 
fraternity to doa lot of reading-up. No danger 
as the veterans will read all they can get hold 
of. 

My WIFE SAys I must hereafter label all my 
“Straws” thus: * This is a joke,” or, “ This is 
sober earnest,” since one man understands as 
“sarcasm” what I meant as honest commenda- 
tion. 

I HOPE DOOLITTLE will not be discouraged 
from telling of his downfalls because so many 
are ready to tell him how to introduce queens. 
I always like to see him down, as it’s such fun 
to see him get up again. 

ALLEN PRINGLE has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the Canadian Apiarian Depart- 
ment at the World’s Fair. He’s the kind of 
man that rolls up his sleeves and goes to work 
when he has any thing to do. 

SQUASHES are usually keptin cellars. Amer- 
ican Gardening says that is the very worst 
place. Keep them in a dry place where the 
thermometer never goes below 50°. As well try 
to keep a cracked egg as a squash that is crack- 
ed or bruised. 

To PRESERVE comBs from the ravages of 
worms, it is quite important to keep them 
spread well apart through the summer, and it 
is also important in.winter where there are 
mice. Leave an inch or two of space between 
them and they are not so convenient for nest- 
ing, neither will the midrib be so likely to be 
dug through. 


FOLLOWING THE BAD example of the A. B.J.., 
the C. B. J. has been calling me names too. 
After being lashed into a fury by reading 
“stray-sawing, sway-stawing, stay-strawing, 
straw-swaying,’’ my jaws cramped sol couldn't 
read the rest. 

THAT YOUNG MAN that’s steering the good 
old A. B. J. is trying to start a quarrel between 
Mrs. Atchley and me by saying one can use a 
typewriter better than the other. But he can’t 
make a break between two such old cronies as 
we are, can he, Jennie? 


ILLINOIS has*set a good example to other 
States. The Illinois State Association resolved 
to ask that some of the $15,000 appropriated to 
each State by the Hatch Act should be used 
for the benefit of bee-keepers, with J. A. Green 
to look out for their interests. A good move 
and a good man. 


WHY DO BEES * RAKE”’? is thus answered by 
I. W. Wykoff: ‘* They are getting wood to make 
a kind of paper to seal their brood. They work 
mostly on the inside of the hive. The cocoons 
in the cells are made the same way.” I think a 
hive would be moth-proof if the inside were all 
metal, so they could get no wood to weave a 
cocoon. 


WHITEWASH FOR HIVES.—Dr. Tufts, in Amer- 
ican Bee-keeper, says he prefers whitewash to 
paint for hives. sghy cents buys material 
for 120 hives, preserves the wood, and in Louisi- 
ana, where itis important to keep hives daz- 
zling white on account of the hot sun, he finds 
he can doit better and easier with whitewash 
than with paint. 

FOOLED AGAIN! My bees were in good shape 
to go into the cellar the last of October, but I 
thought nice weather would last awhile. In- 
stead of that the thermometer went down to 19, 
then to 15, and. as soon as a day came when a 
few bees flew, 1 got them in cellar. It looks 
now like settled cold weather, and I don’t know 
of any thing gained by their being out since the 
last of October. 

KEEP UP WITH the times by taking a good 
bee-paper, GLEANINGS for instance. But you 
can’t keep up unless you first catch up, and 
you'll make rather limping work trying to catch 
up by means of periodicals. The way to catch 
up is togeta good text-book like the A BC, 
master it, and then with a good bee-paper you 
can keep up with the procession without being 
all out of wind. 

A NOVEL METHOD of introducing queens is 
given by John Poindexter, in A. B. J. When 
he has a troublesome colony that kills every 
queen given, he gives them a good smoking, 
raps on the hive a few minutes, smokes the 
queen in at the entrance, closes up the hive, 
loads quickly on the wagon, and drives seven 
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miles to his other apiary, keeping bees confined 
till after dark. Succeeds every time. Wouldn't 
it do as well to have a small boy pound on the 
hive as long asit would be in going seven miles? 


IN WINTERING, Hasty says in American Bee- 
keeper that “acluster formed touching the top, 
and stores below them, is very much safer than 
a cluster formed away down, and stores above 
them.” His idea is, that moisture will collect 
on the stores above and drench the bees. I be- 
lieve jn lots of stores, but Hasty’s argument 
looks rather against it. On the other hand, the 
bees insist on storing above instead of below. 


A SMOKER Without a cut-off blast is spoiled 
by smoke getting into the bellows, and with the 
cut-off the blast is weakened. For a long time 
I have said that a valve should stop the air 
from retufning through the blast-tube of the 
Clark smoker into the bellows, but the manu- 
facturers said it couldn’t be done. The Crane 
smoker is certainly aimed in the right direction. 
After I’ve tried it a season I can tell whether it 
has hit the mark aimed at. 








LANGSTROTH’S REMINISCENCES. 





UNRULY STUDENTS: MARRIAGE. 





The faculty had been annoyed for some time 
by students. whose class had beep earlier dis- 
missed, coming slyly to the door of a recitation 
room and thundering upon it with a heavy 
stick of wood. If the tutor went to the door, 
of course the culprit decamped; and the laugh 
which followed an unsuccessful attempt to 
‘atch him was often quite mortifying. The 
annoyance at last became so great that the 
faculty passed a resolution that the first student 
detected in the act should be dismissed in dis- 
grace from the college. One morning after dis- 
missing my division I found that I had left 
behind me the book in which I marked the 
standing of the students. Returning to get it, 
as I opened the door into the hall I saw a stu 
dent battering with all his might upon an ad- 
joining door. As soon as he caught sight of me 
ve ran through the hall into the open air. In- 
stead of pursuing him I left the building in the 
oppusite direction; and as I entered the hall 
of one of the dormitories, through which | 
thought he might be coming, he did not notice 
me until he was fairly brought toa stand by 
running right intOmy arms. Imagine his con- 
ste rnation! Calling him by name, I said, 
. is that you?’ 

* Yes, sir,’ was the reply. 

*'Then you can come to my room after break- 
fast.” 

He came; and as I addressed him he looked 
as though his fate was sealed, but that he must 
try to brave it out as well as he could. He was 
a young man of good ability and generous im- 
pulses, but he had fallen under bad influences, 
and was rapidly losing his standing for scholar- 
ship. His father had written to me several 
times, with deep anxiety, and I had done all 
that I could to save his boy. My heart was 
moved at the sight of him, and I said, ** You 
know the resolution passed by the faculty con- 
cerning this offense?” 

* I do, sir.” 

“You know that duty may compel me to re- 
port your case?” 

He assented. 

* Now, I can not bear to doit. Here are the 
letters which I have received from your anxious 
father. I want, if possible, to save you; and if 
you will give me your word of honor that you 
will try, from this time, todo your duty, I will 
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never say a word to any one about the event 
of this morning.” 

He burst into tears, grasped my hand, and, 
with every appearance of sincerity, gave me 
the promise: and he keptit. Some years after. 
at a meeting of his class on commencement 
week, I was invited, with some other of the 
tutors, to dine with them. After dinner this 
young man related these facts, saying, ‘‘ When 

went to Tutor Langstroth’s room I was des- 
perate; for I felt that I should be dismissed, 
and that the disgrace would almost break my 
good father’s heart. Probably. if the letter of 
the law had been carried out. I should have been 
ruined; but the kindness of Tutor Langstroth, 
his moving appeals, and the generous confidence 
which he gave me. melted my heart, and, under 
God, he caved me.” 

I will venture to give my readers a very short 
story of love and courtship. One of the young 
ladies’ schools in New Haven. where I taught, 
was under the care of Mrs. Harriet Tucker, 
her chief assistants being her daughters. From 
my first acquaintance with this family, the 
second daughter. Miss Anna, possessed for me 
peculiar attractions. One day she brought me 
an algebraic problem for which she could find 
no solution: indeed, that problem had been sent 
by an instructor in some college, to Pres. Day, 
asone which could not be solved under his re- 
quired conditions. I furnished her with several 
solutions which fulfilled these conditions. Be- 
ing like myself of a mathematical turn, I gave 
her ingenious solutions of other problems. One 
thing led to another, and I eventually found 
thut the arrow of the god of love could be tipped 
quite effectively. even with a mathematical 
point; so that I afterward used to say, laugh- 
ingly. that I wou my wife by mathematics. 

EXPERIENCE IN THE MINISTRY. 
c. During my tutorship my health was far from 
being strong, and I performed my college duties 
and pursued my theological studies under great 
draw backs. oceasionally suffered from my 
head trouble, but never fell under its complete 
control. In the winter college vacation I 
preached as a candidate two Sabbaths in An- 
dover, Mass., and received an almost unani- 
mous call to become pastor of the Old South 
church and congregation. It had become con- 
siderably divided in trying to settle a pastor, 
and its leading deacons strongly urged me to 
accept the cali. my theological teachers also 
advising the same. In following this advice I 
wrobably made one of the great mistakes of my 
ife. Some 500 names were enrolled on the 
church catalogue; my health was poor, and the 
duties of a minister in such a large parish were 
very arduous. One of my first pastoral visits to 
the sick called me about four miles from home 
in the morning. and another visit the same day 
salled me in the afternoon as far in an opposite 
direction. As the Theological Seminary was 
situated in the bounds of the parish, and many 
of its pupils were teachers in its Sabbath- 
school. it was obvious that a young man in 
poor bealth, and with very few written sermons 
ahead, would tind his position as pastor of such 
a prominent church au unusually difficult one. 
The more I reflected on the great responsibili- 
ties which I was about to assume, the more I 
felt that the eyperiment was very hazardous, 
and I ought to have listened to the monitor 
within. If I had accepted a smaller charge, it 
would have been far better. I was settled over 
this large parish in May, 1836, and was married 
to my beloved wife. Miss -Anna M. Tucker, 
Aug. 22 of the same year. I had an affectionate 
people who treated me with great considera- 
tion, were willing that I should exchange pul- 
pits quite frequently with neighboring minis- 
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ters. or have the professors in the seminary 
often occupy my place. Still, the necessary 
work was evidently beyond my strength, At 
that time few of our Congregational ministers 
reached without a written manuscript. About 
1alf of my time I took only notes ‘into the pul- 
it. Years after I left Andover. some, who had 
eard me extemporize while they were theo- 
logical students, reminded me of the pleasant 
but novel experience it was to them to hear a 
preacher who did not read his sermons. 

My congregation was famous for aged per- 
sons, and t often recall. the venerable array of 
white-haired men at the heads of the pews. 
The widow of a Revolutionary soldier, aimost 
one hundred years ojd, soon. sent for the new 
minister to pray with her. although she was so 
deaf that she had not for years been able to 
hear a prayer. I always had an anusually 
strong and clear voice; so I thought I would 
try the experiment of making this aged woman 
hear a few words of prayer. Kneeling beside 
her chair, as close to her ear as possible, I 
prayed very slowly, butin as loud and emphatic 
a tone as I possibly could. Rising from. my 
knees, after a short prayer, I saw tears rolling 
down her furrowed cheeks as she exclaimed. 
‘*O dear Lord! I have heard a prayer again! I 
never expected to hear another prayer, but I 
heard every word that you said,and you did 
not scream at me either!’ After this it was 
thought that the new minister could almost 
make the deaf hear; but he could not. 

Dayton, O. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Continued, 
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THE SUGAR-HONEY DISCUSSION. 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ 
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BY W. Z. 





Readers and correspondents of the bee-jour- 
nals have little to complain of in regard to the 
unfairness of the way in which the, journals 
treat them or the subjects that come up for 
discussion. I think. that nearly allof them, if 
not all ot them, are fair in this respect—they 
are willing that all should have a hearing; and 
for this reason I feel sure that GLEANINGS will 
allow me to define my position on the sugar- 
honey matter. The main reason why I desire 
to make this explanation is, that almost every 
one seems disposed to jump to the conclusion 
that I am‘advising fraud. 

When that first article came from: friend 
Hasty, I think that I felt very much as some 
of the brethren do now. I thought, “ Why, 
Hasty is advising adulteration.” I did not see 
how I could publish it. I sat down to argue 
the case with my erring brother. To my sur- 
prise, I could not combat his views. (They yet 
remain unanswered.) The gist of his argument 
was that bees do make honey; that nectar, even 
though evaporated to the consistency of honey, 
would not be -honey; that 
wholly cane sugar which the secretions of the 
bees change to glucose or honey. This being 
the case, he argued that it mattered not where 
the bees secured their cane sugar, as the prod- 
uct would be honey. This appeared reasonable, 
and I remembered that. when feeding honey 
for winter stores. I had often tasted of. the 
product and thought that, unless I knew its 
source, I should have pronounced it honey. It 
had always been the policy of the Review to 
allow any one to be heard. even though his 
views were not orthodox. I remembered, too, 
that many of our blessings come in. disguise, 
and, not — recognized at first, they are oft- 
en opposed. knew, of course. that the idea of 
feeding sugar to make honey was not new, 
but that it really became honey was new. 
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Heretofore it had been called adulteration. I 
expected that the article would call forth se- 
vere criticism, but was surprised at the turn 
affairs took. Almost every one seemed to miss 
the true spirit of the article, and the ery of 
fraud was raised when there had not been the 
least intimation that the product was to be sold 
for-any thing else then what it really was. 
This hurt my feelings more than I can tell. 
Iwas willing to admit that I might be lack- 
ing in judgment: but to be accused of uphold- 
ing fraud, when that was furthest from my in- 
tention, was hard-to bear. 

The article was published.. Later I gave the 
criticisms that were received. Then, I was 
still further surprised to see others come to my 
defense. A wordy war seemed about. to fol- 
low. -Lasked my readers ‘whetherit would be 
best to allow it to go on, and some good friends 
of mine plead so earnestly that it be stopped 
that I cut off the discussion, temporarily at 
least, even though many’ wished it continued. 

It soon bobbed up serenely again, however, in 
the shape of articles from Prof. Cook, showing 
that even chemists. students, and Cooks could 
not. distinguish sugar honey from the_ best 
clover and. basswood. It seemed to me that it 
would be a good time to decide upon what 
honey really is, and I asked Prof. Cook to write 
an article headed * What is Honey?” It ap- 
peared in the Oct, Review, and,.to my surprise, 
it was.actually a defense of the Hasty view of 
the matter. The subject was again fairly 
started. and it seemed better to allow it to go 
on and have some kind of a decision arrived at 
than to try tosmother it and have it bursting 
out in unexpected places. I wish that all who 
are interested in the matter could have the 
November Review and read the views of Hasty, 
Doolittle. R. L. Taylor, Dr. Miller, and others 
vn this knotty question. Don’t think that the 
arguments are all on one'side, for both sides are 
very fairly represented. | 
F Some. seem to think that the editor of the 
Review is advocating the feeding of sugar to 
yroduce honey to be sold as. floral honey. 
Neither he nor any of his correspondents have 
advised’ such a course. The editor has never 
advised the raising of sugar honey except as an 
experiment... All that he has advised aside from 
this is, in view of the assertions of such men as 
Messrs. Cook and Hasty. that the matter shall 
receive. discussion and experimentation. It 
seems as though most of the writers wish the 
question decided without discussion. Is this 
wise? Remember that he who can not, reason 
is a fool; he who dare not is,a coward; he who 
will not is a bigot.” 

The Review has uo pet implement. race of 
bees. nor theory, to puff er boom. It tries hon- 
estly to find out which is best. and then make 
known the fact. In aline running across its 
title-page may be seen the following: ** Devoted 
to the Interests of Honey-producers.”’ To the 
best of my ability I am making the Review 
whatitclaims tobe. The editorof GLEANINGS 
writes as though the Review were advocating 
the raising and sale of sugar honey. As I have 
already said. it is simply trying to find whether 
such a course is advisable. A correspondent 
wrote me a few days ago, ** The American Bee 
Journal and GLEANINGS are here, and I see 
they contain not a word about sugar honey. 
Silence is one step more favorable than opposi- 
tion; but it strikes me that silence on a redhot 
subject is not the way fora leading journal to 
remain a leading journal.” GLEANINGs is cer- 
tainly a leading journal, and it has now taken 
up-the subject: butfit says that it has done so 
only that it might oppose the Review. which it 
considers is taking a wrong course. The Revieu 
has no other object than to arrive at the truth. 
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I believe that GLEANINGS has the same object. 
Now let GLEANINGS show tothe Review that 
the production and sale of sugar honey will be 
to the disadvantage of bee-keepers, and see 
how quickly the Review will oppose the prac- 
tice. It desires most sincerely to work for the 
good of bee- keepers. and it will not work in the 
wrong direction after its errors are pointed out. 

Mr. A. I. Root says that the practice of rais- 
ing sugar honey is not new; that it has been 
tried before many times, and abandoned. He 
also asks why it has not been produced in times 
of scarcity. There are three reasons: First, it 
has heretofore been looked upon as adultera- 
tion; second, the price of sugar has been so 
high that it would not be profitable: third, bee- 
keepers have not had sufficient practice to en- 
able them to manage the business in a success- 
ful manner. For instance. Mr. Root tells of 
his non-suecess in feeding a barrel of sugar to 
one colony. I could not repress a smile as I 
read it. Almost one of the first things that I 
learned in feeding back was that bees, after be- 
ing fed awhile, become fat and lazy. so to speak. 
They secreted large quantities of wax. but 
were of little value as storers of honey from the 
feeder. This matter _of feeding back for the 

roduction of comb honey is really a distinet 
ranch of bee-keeping, and one that must be 
learned before it can be successfully followed. 

Some have objected to the raising of sugar 
honey on the ground that it will lower the 
price of honey. Allseem to forget that the cost 
of sugar honey will always be that of floral 
honcy plus the cost of the sugar and the trou- 
ble and expense of feeding. In the experiment 
that I made the present season, the $7.50 
was only the cost of the sugar, a fact that the 
editor seemed to have overlooked. I might say, 
still farther, that the feeding was done after the 
flow from clover and basswood was past and 
the bees were hanging in masses on the outside 
of the hives. No honey was coming in. The 
peor eare was needed to prevent robbing. 

t may be questioned whether there would be 
sufficient profitin raising sugar honey to war- 
rant its production. It isa fair question, and 
it was to settle just such questions that the 
discussion was started; but some say that even 
discussion is not advisable. Please show us 
why, and we will immediately drop it. 

It may not be out of place here to call to mind 
the time when the editor of GLEANINGS advised 
the use of grape sugar for stimulative feeding. 
Public opinion was opposed to its use, and Mr. 
Root was obliged to give it up, although he 
believed that he was in the right. I defended 
him at the time, and used a barrel of the sugar, 
and would use it now if it were not that cane 
sugar is cheaper for that purpose. 
that, while I believe that the course that I am 
now pursuing is right, publie opinion may be 
so opposed to it that I shall be obliged to keep 
quiet on the subject; but there is one consola- 
tion—the truth and right will eventually pre- 
vail. 

I can not more appropriately close than by 
thanking Ernest R. Root for his generous words 
in defense of my honor and integrity. They 
warmed my heart in a way that it has not been 
warmed in months. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Flint, Mich., Nov. 19. 


[We are very glad to get this article as it 
shows more clearly Mr. Hutchinson’s position; 
i.e., that he did not intend that sugar comb 
honey should be sold as floral honey. We 
should have preferred to omit any footnote in 
reply: but as Mr. H. asks one or two questions 
we will try to make ourselves more clearly un- 
derstood. We believe that the advocacy of 
sugar comb honey is ill advised—not because 
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honest bee-keepers will make a bad use of the 
knowledge, but that their middle men custom- 
ers, less scrupulous, perhaps. seeing that the 
honey is beautiful in appearance, would be 
sorely tempted to sell it as floral honey, and 
some would surely do it. If the transactions 
were between the bee-keeper and the consumer 
direct, and if we could be sure that the bee- 
keeper too were as conscientious as is friend 
Hutchinson, we would raise no objection. 
Right here we can not do better than to make 
a short extract from a private letter. The 
writer. whose name we withhold, says: 

It seems to me very unfortunate just at this time, 
when we are considering the best way to fight the 
adulteration of honey, that this subject of feeding 
sugar for honey should be brought up and almost 
indorsed by some of the leading bee-keepers of the 
land. Itisagreat pity, it seems to me, that any 
one should be so unwise as to inflict a discussion of 
sugar honey on us at this time. 

To sum it all up, then. in a word. it is the 
fear of consequences that may result from such 
a discussion: First, the use that secular news- 
papers may make of it; second. the use that 
dishonest dealers may make of sugar-fed honey 
produced by honest bee- keepers. 

The strength of Prof. Cook’s positiou. and. in 
fact. Mr. Hutchinson’s also, seems to be in the 
assumption that sugar-fed syrup when stored in 
the combs is honey. Prof. Cook may be right: 
but as good an authority as Thomas Wm. 
Cowan. of England, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, a scientist of the front rank, Chas. 
Dadant, and others, disagree quite emphatical- 
ly with him, and as yet we can not regard the 
experiments made by Prof. Cook as being con- 
clusive. 

We had concluded that we would insert no 
more articles, either pro or con, on the subject; 
but among those we have received protesting 
against sugar honey is one from Mr. Herman 
F.. Moore, attorney-at-law. Chicago. In former 
years Mr. Moore sold tons and tons of honey in 
some of our large cities, directly to consumers; 
in fact, we know of no one who has had more 
experience in selling honey to consumers direct, 
in large cities, than our friend Mr. Moore. He 
writes as follows: 


Friend Root:—I have been reading with some in- 
terest and some indignation the articles in recent 
numbers of some of the bee-journals on feeding 
sugar to make honey, and selling the product to 
the public as honey, or as what it really is, sugar 
syrup in combs. I do not believe that friend Hutch- 
inson, with all his liberality in regard to enlarging 
the sphere of the bee-keeper’s activity and profits, 
would be willing also to justify any amount of lying 
or deception that would be necessary to sell his 
product. But this is, without any doubt, the logical 
result of such reasoning. Cotton-wool, lard-butter, 
wood nutmegs, sugar-honey, are, in their very name, 
a lie, and in their relation to the commercial world 
they areafraud. Dealers in frauds must lie. In- 
stance the hundreds of fraudulent —shortlived 
schemes developed constantly to catch the unwary. 
The great public, and the individuals who compose 
it, are not perfect, by any means; but they demand 
now, more than ever before, honorable and true 
dealing in all things, and condemn for ever all who 
fall short. To illustrate, lask one of my ,thousand 
customers, **Do you wish half adozen quarts of 
honey on my next trip?” 

“Is it pure?” 

‘Yes, sir."’ (Lie No. 1.) 

**What kind of honey is it?” 

*White-clover honey, sir.”’ 

“Is this new honey 7?” 

* Yes, sir.”” (Lie No. 3.) 

‘Is it real bee-honey ?”’ 

** Yes, sir." (Lie No. 4.) 

** Do you feed sugar to your bees?” 

“No, sir.”” (Lie No. 5.) 

‘Did you ever know of any one who did?” 

**No, sir.”” (Lie No. 6.) 

**How do you know this is pure honey?” 

**My own bees gathered it.””. (Lie No. 7.) 


(Lie No. 2.) 
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And so on indefinitely. All these questions, and 
many more, will be asked by the public in their 
effort to avoid getting something spurious. But 
suppose we wish to be honest with our trade, and 
tell the truth at all cost. We then converse thus: 

“Mr. Smith, on re 4 next trip I will deliver to any 
of my customers who desire it some nice sugar- 
syrup honey.” 

“What is that?” 

“Oh! I have a new method of making honey now 
on my farm. I mix up a barrel of nice granulated 
sugar, Al quality. with water, in a boiler; and, 
when dissolved and cool, I feed it to my 100 colonies 
of bees, and they build beautiful white combs, just 
like this, and fill them with the nice clear sugar 
syrup, and cap it over nicely, so you could not tell 
but the bees had gathered it from field flowers.” 

“I don’t think I should like it to eat on my table, 
sir; but asI have bought of you for some years, 
and was always pleased, I'll try some; what are you 
going to ask for it?” 

“Twenty-four cents a pound, sir, and that is cheap 
for such pretty white combs in 1-lb. sections.” 

“How much a pound did you pay for the sugar 
you fed your bees?” 

“Oh! that has nothing at all to do with it, sir; the 
time of the bees is very valuable, and they really 
change it into honey in putting it into the combs. 
I buy the sugar cheap in large quantities, 4} cts. 
per lb., but it costs lots to get it into the combs, and 
it costs lots to deliver it to my customers.” 

** Well, sir, Iam sorry; but I will buy me 10 lbs. of 
granulated sugar in the morning for 50 cts., and 
add 5 lbs. of water, and make 15 lbs. of honey just 
as good as yours. By this I shall save the difference 
between 50 cts. and $3.60—a saving of $3.10 on 15 Ibs. 
of honey; and my wife can make up enough on 
Sa.urday to last a week.” 

Here is another customer. “How d’ do, Mr. 
* Jones? Don’t you want some of my nice sugar- 
syrup honey ?” 

“Sugar! Syrup! Honey! 
you miserable cheat !" 

“Why, Mr. Jones, didn't I always sell you nice 
honey ?” 

“No, sir. That first lot was nice—they always 
bring the first lot nice; it was white and clear, just 
like pure honey, but that next lot was brown, and 
tasted different. You told me there was a differ- 
ence in honey, and I almost believed, bein’s you was 
a pleasant feller, and spoke fair; but now I know it 
was a lie, for I allers knew all honey was alike; and 
you dure to offer me sugar-syrup honey! There's 
the door, and never come in here again. Git!” 

There is great objection, in my opinion, to the use 
of the terms “digested nectar.” * Digested”? means 
“separated into nutritive and innutritious ele- 
ments’’—Webster. Any other meaning is unusual 
and rare. The use of this term in relation to honey 
would seem to indicate that the honey was oral 
lowed by the bees, subjected to the action «and 
juices of their digestive organs, and then —— up 
into the wax cells to be used as human food. 

With all respect to our chemists, ind in view of 
the serious mistakes they have at times made in 
essential matters. | am of the opinion that evapora- 
tion isthe only chemical change honey undergoes 
in the cold or elsewhere. I should be glad to know 
the result of more searching investigation along 
this line. 

The question of suppressing discussion and muz- 
ziing the public press is One that comes up at all 
times and in all lands. In our own free America 
(the best country on earth) this question has been 
settled in favor of absolute freedom, without regard 
to the injury it may do a particular person or class. 
The only remedy seems to be a suit for damages 
against the offending party; and, however much 
we as bee-keepers may deprecate any discussion in 
our bee-journals that may put our business in a bod 
light before the public. we have no remedy but this. 
Let each one who writes be sincere. and keep the 
best interests of bee keepers at large in view, and 
deal with the public in a truthful, straigh forward 
manner, not indicating that we have any skeletons 
to hide in dark closets. To the public. the fact of 
having a secret is of itself a suspicious circum- 
stance, for it knows that right and truth need not 
fear the light. HERMAN F. Moors. 

Chicago, Ill., Nov. 21. 


And another writes. whose name we are also 
at liberty to give. as follows: 
Mr. Root: 


Get out of my store, 


Your notes on the sugar-honey ques- 
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tion, p. 834, are right to the point. It is too bad for 
such men as Hutchinson, Cook, and others among 
the headlights, to even speak in favor of sugar hon- 
ey. even if it were a fact that such might be made. 
East Constable, N. Y. H. P. LANGDON. 
As some of the criticisms may seem a little 
harsh, though not intended to be so, it were no 
more than fair that Prof. Cook and Mr. Hutch- 
inson have an opportunity to reply if they so 
desire; after which we think it would be better 
to close the discussion. ] 
LO 


WINTER PASSAGEWAYS. 


DOOLITTLE BELIEVES THAT WINTER PASSAGE- 
WAYS ARE OF NO MATERIAL BENEFIT; 
CAUSE OF BEES DYING AWAY 
FROM THE CLUSTER. 


A correspondent writes that he thinks that 
much of the loss of bees in winter comes from 
“chill, or the impression of cold on the bees 
occupying the outer ranges of comb during sud- 
den changes from warm to very cold weather. 
Especially is the loss very considerable from 
this source where the comb passages are defi- 
cient, as in such case the detached clusters are 
unable readily to join the main cluster, and are 
not in sufficient numbers to maintain the re- 
quisite degree of heat, hence are lost. What is 
your opinion in this matter ?” 

In the above our correspondent brings up a 
subject which was discussed at length several 
years ago, when there was a “craze,” as it 
were, for “ winter passageways” through the 
combs. The argument then brought forth was, 
that. on the first cold spell. the cluster of bees 
was obliged to contract in order to maintain 
the necessary heat required: and in doing so, 
those oecupying the outer ranges of comb, be- 
ing in a sluggish state from the influence of the 
cold, failed to pass up and around the combs 
quick enough to keep up with the receding 
cluster, hence were left to perish with the cold. 
To obviate this loss. winter passageways were 
recommended throngh the center of the combs, 
made by boring holes through them. or by hav- 
ingacurled shaving suspended in each frame 
when the swarm was hived,so that the bees 
would of themselves leave such passageways 
when constructing comb. By this means the 
outer bees had direct communication with the 
cluster or main body of bees in the.center of 
the hive. so that.even though partly stiffened 
with cold. they could easily recede so as to keep 
up with the main cluster. As the bees would, 
as arule. fill up these passageways each sum- 
mer. it was found to be quitea job to make 
them each fall. when some one proposed boring 
a hole in the side of the hive at the proper 
place. when. with a square stick, pointed at 
the end. which was to be slowly “* wormed ” (so 
as not to kill the bees) through to the opposite 
side of the hive, and thus make a passage 
through all the combs at once. thus making 
quite a saving of labor. Where such passage- 
ways are desired. probably there is no better 
way of securing them than this last, as the 
holes in all of mv older hives testify that I used 
iton a large seale in the past. so I should know 
something about it. However, it was soon 
found that the hees would remain and die with- 
in half an inch of these holes in the combs; 
and as said holes were quite a damage to the 
combs (the bees filling them with comb of the 
drone siz» the next season), the practice of 
making snch passageways has been generally 
given up. I believe. Some who still cling to 
the idea use what is known as the * Hill de- 
vice”? above the combs, asa sort of compromise, 
which is better. if any thing must be used; but 
after careful experiments with the above, the 
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writer has discarded the whole of them, be- 
lieving there is not enough gained to compen- 
sate for the trouble. 

That the bees would die within an inch or 
less of such passageways, as spoken of above, 
and that such death of bees rarely occurred ex- 
cept during the first heavy freeze each fall, led 
me to investigate the matter closely, said in- 
vestigatiop proving to my mind that these bees 
died from lack of vitality (or old age) rather 
than from the cause assigned. Usually we 
have cool cloudy weather from two to four 
weeks before the first severe cold, so that the 
old bees do not leave the hive to any extent to 
die, as they do all through the summer months, 
so that the number of dead bees dying from 
this cause would be considerable, providing 
none were chilled. But at this time of year, 
instead of dying at once these old bees seem to 
linger along for a chance to get out of the hive 
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gain of dead bees seemed to be made among the 
combs with each expansion and contraction, 
while the advocates of these winter passage- 
ways State that this loss is kept up every time 
it warms up and turns cold again, all winter. 
here is one way to prove all these things; 
and that is, by setting apart a certain number 
of colonies and making passageways through 
the combs, while another number like the first 
are left without. A careful comparison of the 
two lots, during the whole winter, will tell who 
is correct in this matter. 
Borodino, N. ¥Y., Nov. 17. G. M. DooLirrLe. 


{[Mr. Doolittle may be and probably is right 
regarding the general cause of small knots of 
bees dying away from the cluster. Some three 
or four years ago, in a chaff hive a whole col- 
ony died on the combs. It was a very cold 


winter, and the bees probably, during a severe 
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to die. and so gather in little clusters of two, 
three. six. or more. in a place. where they re- 
main in asluggish state till caught by extreme 
cold, ora chance is offered for a flight. 

I well recolleet one year when a fine warm 
day occurred immediately preceding the first 
very cold weather. The bees all flew nicely, 
and at evening I was surprised to find sluggish 
bees clinging to the bourd walks. fences, ete.., 
all abont. while close examination showed 
them all around on the grass and ground. This 
season I had the same thing occur. only toa 
far greater extent. as the mostof the colonies 
with which I go into winter quarters are com 
posed, of united nuclei, hence had many old 
bees in the hives. After their flight the 14th of 
November (the 22d day of October being their 
last previous flight) sT found little knots of bees 
all about on the corners of the hives. on the 
grass, ground, and walks, to an extent beyond 
what I ever saw before. When I saw these 
knots of bees several years ago. I believed then. 
as I do now, that I had discovered the real 
cause of the matter, and, sure enough, no little 
clusters of dead bees were to be found about in 
the hive that winter. nor do I think there will 
be this winter. but all were clustered compact- 
ly for winter without passageways. Then. 
again, I have often noticed that these little 
knots of bees were left to die only with the 
first contraction of the cluster, as afterward no 
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‘cold snap,” starved to death, although there 
was plenty of good sealed sugar stores within 
two inches of the cluster. It was a nice large 
colony, and the bees were scattered over the 
combs as natural as life. One could scarcely 
believe them to be dead, so natural were they. 
It occurred to us that we could secure a good 
picture, because, you know, they would * hold 
still; but the result is not as satisfactory as we 
expected to get. A glance at the picture, which 
has not heretofore been printed,shows no honey 
in the comb, but there were stores, and plenty 
of them. in the next two combs. Evidently 
these bees died of starvation. No doubt many 
of our readers, in outdoor wintering, have wit- 
nessed the same. In all our experience we have 
scarcely one out of 200 colonies die in this way. 


——} — 
THE WINTERING PROBLEM (?) IN CALIFOR- 
NIA. 


WINTER FLORA FOR BEES—WHAT, AND WHEN IT 
OPENS UP 


In most of the States of our Union the winter- 
ing problem is the most serious one ‘which con- 
fronts the bee-keeper; but in the warm climate 
of California and of the Gulf States, *‘ winter- 
ing’ does not rise to the dignity of a problem. 
Even in these places, however. there are some 
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precautions to be taken and some things to be 
done for our little pets ere they enter upon the 
season of rain, frosts, and enforced idleness. 

The first thing to be done is, to see that each 
colony has an abundance of honey. Twenty 
pounds is plenty, not only for wintering but for 
springing; and where the supers are taken off, 
some pounds less than that amount will be suf- 
ficient. 

The next requisite is, to see that the hive is a 
snug one: that is, that there are no chinks by 
which cold air can enter and warm air leave 
the hive, especially near the top: then reduce 
the entrance so that only one or two bees can go 
in at a time. and all the precautions necessary 
for safe wintering have been taken. Very sim- 
ple; yet, for lack of them, thousands of colonies 
are lost every winter. 

Most apiaries run for extracted honey are left 
with the supers on during the winter. My ex- 
perience is, that it is much better to take them 
off, as the stocks build up faster in the spring, 
and swarm earlier. I leave the extracting- 
combs in the supers, spreading them so that no 
two touch, piling the supers three or four high, 
placing a tight cover over them to keep out the 
rain, and then I pile on rocks to hold the whole 
fast against the winds. There is no trouble 
from moths until April, at which time I replace 
the supers on the hive. Mice, however, will 
ruin the combs if they can get at them. 

My estimate of twenty pounds of honey, or 
even less, for wintering, may seem too small a 
quantity to those who have read in the text- 
books that thirty pounds is about the right 
amount. But remember that the instructions 
given in the books are for northern climates, 
where for six or seven months the bees will have 
no other food than that thirty pounds. But 
here in California our bees can gather honey 
every month in the vear, if the weather is fa- 
vorable. In localities where manzanita is plen- 
tiful I ‘have seen enough gathered from that 
source in January to make quite a showing in 
the hive; and the fillaree (spelled incorrectly,but 
I believe in Anglicizing all foreign words) 1n all 
parts of California, excepting the deserts and 
snow-clad mountain-tops, furnishes considera- 
ble honey by Feb. 15th; and when near the sea, 
or in other warm localities, some two weeks 
earlier than this. 

With me, November and December are the 
only months in which the bees gather practic- 
ally nothing: but it may be different with apia- 
ries located but a few miles away: for in this 
mountainous country the climate. and. conse- 
quently, the vegetation. differ with the alti- 
tudes. Nearness to the ocean has also its ef- 
fects on the climate. At the town of San Bu- 
enaventura, which overlooks the Pacific, win- 
ters in which any frost is noticeable are the 
exception, and the busy little bee gathers hon- 
ey all winter long from the strawberry-plants 
blossoming in the Chinamen’s truck-gardens. 
Again, at Cowhanger Pass (a corruption of the 
Spanish word * Cahuenga.”’ pronounced Kah- 
wain-gah). which is high up in the mountains, 
but located in what scientists call the Thermal 
Belt, there is never frost, and tomato: vines grow 
with the luxurianece of Jack’s beanstalk—an 
historical plant well known to the youths of 
our land. have read of vines of this kind (to- 
matoes. not beans) which had attained. to the 
length of 80 feet; but then. one must not believe 
every thing he reads about California. It is a 
great country, no doubt, and excels in many 
things. the least of which are notits liars. But 
Iam wandering. From winter honey-plants to 
tomato-vines and prevaricators is quite a jump. 
From a lowly bee hive to the top of a eucalyp- 
tus or Australian gum tree is also a good jump, 
but one which the little bees take, and in mid- 
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winter too, for I have heard them humming 
very numerously among its blossoms on Christ- 
mas day. 

The pepper-tree is worked upon in winter as 
well as in summer. In fact, they are liable to 
burst forth into bloom almost any time, in which 
peculiarity they are the counterpart of the gua- 
temote (a shrub growing in damp ground), on 
whose blossoms I see my bees are. at work to- 
day, and on which they will continue to work 
every favorable day until spring, with blossoms 
more to the bees’ liking. causes the guatemote 
to be neglected. I have just made a little cir- 
cuit of about 200 feet around my house, and in 
that little space on the 5th day of November I 
find my bees working on six different kinds of 
flowers. I doubt, though, whether they are get- 
ting enough from them to live on. as they are 
very keen at robbing, only yesterday “ cleaning 
out” a weak stock. 

SPELLING OF SPANISH WORDS. 

Now in defense of my incorrect spelling of 
Spanish words. Most of the names of places 
here are in that language, and, besides which, 
the Americans have adopted a great many oth- 
er words, such as vaquero (pronounced vah-kay- 
ro, meaning a herder), and chemescal (a bush), 
and which they pronounce most abominably. 
For instance, vaquero, the Americans pronounce 
buck-kai-ro, and chemescal they call jimmy-sal. 
Cowhanger, the place mentioned as w here there 
is no frost, is spelled Cahuenga, as already ob- 
served. Now.*I maintain that, if we are not 
able to give to these words the Spanish twang, 
we should spell them according to our-pronun- 
ciation, just as John Bull has transformed the 
celebrated London driveway from * Route en 
Roi ” (King’s Road) into Rotten Row. 

Ws. G. HEWEs. 

Newhall, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Nov. 5, 1892. 


{Yes, yes, by all means Anglicize those hard 
Spanish names. 


Later.—After reading the above we were in- 
clined to indorse Mr. Tlewes’ suggestions. and 
did so in the footnote as above; but our proof- 
reader, who understands Spanish. takes issue 
with us both, in some respects. in this pleasant 
and facetious manner. His points are so well 
taken, after all, that we shall have to conclude 
it were better to leave the names as they are, 
for the most part. | 


The suggestions of Mr. Hewes in regard to 
* Anglicizing ~*~ Spanish names in California are 
very ill advised. If the people there see fit to 
change the word Conejo (meaning rabbit or 
jack-rabbit) to Jacksburrow, and have it so- 
spelled in the Postal Guide, as the junior editor 
means above. no objection can be raised; but 
to ask the postal authorities to deliver a letter 
directed to Cowhanger when Cahuenga (Kah- 
wain-gah) is the official name. is unreasonable. 
If it is necessary to change forvign words, why 
have we not found it out in using Indian names 
for nearly half the States in the Union, besides 
cities. lakes, rivers, ete.. by the thousand? How 
would it do if the people of Michigan were to 
eoncluds that they can not say Kalamazoo. for 
instance. and twist the word to Kalamityhow!]- 
er? or Dowagiae to Doodenwhack? or Chicago 
(meaning a polecat in Indian) to Shecowgo, in 
honor of the historic cow whose potent_kick laid 
that city in ashes’ Mr. Hewes speaks of the 
Spanish language as having a “ twang.” That 
isa mistake. It has no twang. For beauty of 
sound, it probably has no rival in the world, ex- 
cept Italian. It has no sound that we do not 


have in English, and it is spelled in a purely 
phonetic manner — Filadelfia, for instance. It 
has but five vowels—a., e. i. 0, u. pronounced as 
if they rm presented the English letters ah, a, e, 
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0,00. The letter Y has the sound of I. This 
enables a pupil to learn to read it quite well in 
one lesson, while a foreigner can learn ours only 
by studying a word ata time. and that, too, by 
the help of a teacher. It is very undesirable to 
change the names in California. exeept in some 
obscure instances. Why would its chief city 
sound any better if called Saint Francis, or the 
capital if spelled Sacrament? San Buena Ven- 
tura means Good Luck personitied into a saint ; 
San Jacinto means St. Hyacinth; San Diego 
means St. James. or Holy Jim as some might 
* Anglicize”’ it. The names in California, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, for one who understands 
Spanish, are almost as good as a book of travels 
in those States; andevenin English, how much 
is contained in such words as Good Hope, Cape 
Desolation, Cape Farewell, Iceland. Greenland, 
ete.! A very valuable feature could be added 
to our schools by teaching the pupils to pro- 
nounce the names found in foreign countries. 
Some of them look hard. and can not be pro- 
nounced with our alphabet; but by knowing 
how, the words become as soft and musical as— 
Cowhanger, for instance. Let the old names 
found in the United States anal as they are, 
to show how the nations of, the earth have 
brought their treasures into it. The Spanish 
have left an air of romance in that part of our 
land which they settled, and it seems too bad to 
dispel that romance by the introduction of our 
everlasting “ centers,” “ villes,” ‘burys,” ete. 
The English language grows fat by browsing 
on all others. 
or 


CARDINAL FLOWER. 


COOK REPLIES TO W. E. GOULD’S CRITICISM 
ON PAGE 800, 





PROF. 





I am glad that Mr. Gould has corrected me in 
the matter of the cardinal flower. From the re- 
ports I had, I supposed there could be no ques- 
tion but that the bees did secure honey from it. 
I did not see, from the data which I received 
from apparently the most reliable authority, 
that there could be any doubt,and so I wrote as 
I did. I am satisfied that Mr. Gould is correct. 
and I take his reproof very kindly. We should 
be very careful, before we generalize, that our 


facts «re facts. The best of men make mis- 
takes. and I shall be more than ever careful 
henceforth that reported facts are genuine. 


Again I thank Mr. Gould. 


OAK-GALLS, OR OAK-APPLES, 


Mr. Allen Bartow, Milan, O., sends me sever- 
al oak-galls. and the gall-flies which cause 
them. He says that the insects are very new 
and singular to him. He requests that I ex- 
jain their life economy through GLEANINGs. 
The four-winged gall-flies belong to the same 
great order of insects that contains our bees— 
the Hymenoptera. They belong to the gall-fly 
family, or Cynipidw. The cynips are usually 
black. short. four-winged flies, with a very ob- 
tuse abdomen. This looks as if it had been 
pushed up from behind. and is like that of the 
bees. wasps, ants. and parasitie hvmenoptera, in 
that itendsin a sting. or ovipositor \s these 
flies lay their eggs they irritate the leaf or stem, 
and this causes an extra flow of sap to the 
place. and the result is excessive growth. or the 
galls. which are familiar to all. These galls 
surround the eggs. or Jarvee after the eggs 
hatch. and thus the gall serves both as home 
and food for the immature or larval gall fly. 
We may say that tie gall is simply increased 
growth. If the stem or leaf is hairy. the gall 
will very likely be spinous. Some of the galls 
are very smooth and beautiful. They are found 
mostly on ouk-trees, though not exclusively, as 
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the rose cynip infests the rose- bush, and causes 
galls on it. bad as it seems, each fly produces 
a peculiar eal, a that the galls are as distinct- 
ive as are the flies that cpliben them. Why 
the irritating puncture of one fly should produce 
one kind of gall. and that of another something 
different. is not easily explained. May be the 
yoison differs in quality or quantity, and possi- 
yly the wound may vary in extent, and so con- 
trol the size and character of the gall. We oft- 
en raise not only the gall-flies from the galls, 
but also guest-flies. In this case a sort of tramp 
fly takes advantage of the gall and lays its eggs 
in it. and its young lisa on the gall. These 
guest-flies are nearly aS numerous as are the 
gall-flies. Sometimes the males are in different 
kinds of galls from the females. In many cases 
no males have been found. It may be that 
some of these species are parthenogenetic, like 
plant-lice and our drone-bees — produced with- 
out males and sperm-cells. It is easy to secure 
the gall-flies. The only precantion is, not to 
pick the galls from the tree till the larvie are 
mature, else the galls will dry up and the lar- 
val gall-flies will starve. 
WALKING-STICKS. 
I have received some walking-sticks from Mr. 


C. L. Parker, Mentone, Ala. These are well 
named. as they look like sticks with stick-like 
legs. We have one in the north—Diapperome- 


ra femorata — which is green when young, and 
brown when mature. I was specially glad to 
receive these from Mr. Parker, as they were 
new to our collection. I am not sure of the spe- 
cies, but I think it may be Anisomorpha bu- 
prestoides. The male is very much smaller 
than the female. They were mating as I took 
them from the box in which they came. There 
were also eggs in the box. They live on leaves 
and twigs. which they so closcly mimie that it 
is hard to find them. They feed on the foliage. 
but are rarely so abundant as to do serious 
harm. They drop their eggs from the trees in 
which they dwell, and, when very abundant, 
the dropping eggs make one think of a rain or 
hail storm. They belong to the same order of 
insects that contains the crickets, locusts, and 
grasshoppers. J. CooK. 
Agricultural College. 


oe 
THAT SLUMGUM. 





SOME INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS WITH THE 80- 
LAR WAX-EXTRACTOR;, HOW TO GET ALL OF 
THE WAX OUT OF THE SLUMGUM. 





I read with interest H. R. Boardman’s article 
on p. 771, also the offer Zo make in your foot- 
note. I want you to make your test thorough. 
Surely much wax remains in the refuse when it 
makes so good a fire. Sometimes, however, its 
burning quality might come from propolis, 
which is almost equal to wax for fuel. 

Last spring we had a lot of stock to transfer, 
both with and without frames; also a like lot 
of hives in which the bees winter-killed. In all 
these the honey was from one-fourth to three- 
fourths candied. Nearly all of them were old 
combs. some very old, and many with pollen. 
Then the query was. how to get this separated 
into feed honey, wax, and slumgum. We could 
not feed the honey by letting the bees carry it 
out of the combs, for they would waste the bulk 
of the candied honey by “ kicking it out of 
doors.”” The honey thus wasted would be worth 
more than the combs or wax. To render by 
steam or water applied directly would waste 
much honey; so dry heat. by means of the solar 
wax-extractor, seemed the best way to do it. 

My heart was set on having a jumbo solar 
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(it’s set yet, only more so than before); so, early 
in April I bought some double-strength glass. 
cut from broken store- windows, showcases, and 
such. It cost me $2.50 at the price of single- 
strength glass,and made a sash about 2 ft. 10 
in. x 6 ft. 6in., and I very soon had a solar wax- 
extractor at work in the yard. The thing is 
built on wheels. two at one end and one at the 
other, one of them being pivoted like a bed- 
easter. This makes it convenient to pull about, 
and to wheel into the honey-house to unload 
and reload when robbers are bad. From April 
to October that extractor has been at work. and 
has turned out over 300 lbs. of wax and over 
1000 Ibs. of feed honey that was mostly candied 
in the combs. The wax is No. 1 in quality. 

After accumulating two or three barrels of 
the refuse I experimented on it. Some was 
soaked four weeks in water. and cooked by 
steam applied direct. Some was soaked several 
daysin a mixtureof water and concentrated lye, 
so strong it was a slick, soapy mass, and it was 
cooked by steam applied direct, with the mass 
in a bran-sack. I used steam under pressure, 
and turned of of steam into the center of the 
mass. I tried first by having a false bottom 
made of slats about six inches from the bottom 
of the barrel, and the sack in this, so the wax 
would drip below and run out at the bottom. 
This brought out some wax, but left plenty to 
make a good fire. I then plugged the hole at 
the bottom of the barrel, and filled the barrel 
with water, so that the whole mass was sub 
merged. I then applied the steam-jet as before 
—that is, to the center of the mass in the sack. 
The jet was applied for nearly half a day, with 
stirring, turning, and prodding the sack. As 
fast as wax would accumulate on the water it 
was skimmed off, until it seemed that scarcely 
a bit could remain in that sack. I then took 
the sack out. At first it contained about four 
bushels of the slumgum: but now it was reduc- 
ed by washing out pollen, ete.. until it was 
about a bushel. I then put it under moderate 
pressure. This caused the wax to flow “from 
every pore,” resulting in one or two pounds 
more of wax. I then again put the whole mass 
into cold water, when the wax appeared in 
small grains throughout the whole mass, about 
as butter does just as it begins to gather when 
being churned. I now have a barrel of this ref- 
use soaking in lye-water, and will experiment 
to see what wax can be gotten from it. 

The refuse used in these experiments was the 
result of rendering over 200 Ibs. of wax, using 
mostly those old combs and hive-scrapings, ete. 
The result was something over 20 lbs. of wax 
that was much darker than the first. as gotten 
by solar heat. Both because we had to keep 
the solar extractor going in order to get our 
comb all rendered, and because we expected to 
subject the refuse to the second process, it was 
not thoroughly drained in the solar as it 
might have been. However, the wax received 
from it paid abont $2.00 a day for the time en- 
gaged in putting it through the process. 

I am confident that neither the solar nor steam 
process comes near getting the wax all] out. Old 
combs, pollen-filled, together with dead bees 
and such, make such a mass of refuse that a 
great amount of wax is retained in it. in spite 
of all my efforts so far to remove it. I find. how- 
ever, that we need a large solar extractor, and 
then not load it too heavy. If the refuse be 
drawn back to the upper end, and spread out 
thinly on a rather steep incline, and left there a 
few days in the hottest weather, and for about 
four weeks when not so warm, very much wax 
will eventually be drained out that can not be 
gotten outin two or three days’ time. If the 
solar extractor be large enongh. and the stuff 
left in it long enough, I think more wax will be 
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extracted than by steam or water. The feed 
honey alone that can be obtained by using a solar 
extractor abundantly pays for the instrument, 
besides the other points of advantage. But 
what I want to know is an equally cheap meth- 
od of getting the rest of that wax out of the 
slumgum. R. C. ATKIN. 

Loveland, Col., Nov. 7, 1892. 

{Your experiments are interesting and valua- 
ble, and we believe the results at which you ar- 
rived are correct, as they confirm to a very great 
extent our own. From old tough and black 
combs it is exceedingly hard to get the wax all 
out. The Dadants recommend first pulverizing 
them during cold freezing weather. At that 
time, being very brittle, they will work up very 
fine. Now, then, the best way to render this. so 
far as we know. is to spread this pulverized 
comb thinly over the bottom of a large solar 
wax-extractor. Allow it to stand that way for 
several days in the hot sun, stirring it occasion- 
ally in the mean time, so as to present new sur- 
faces to the sun. After it seems to have drained 
out all the wax there is in the slumgum. clean 
out the extractor, put the contents into the 
slumgum box or barrel. and be sure to cover it 
tightly, because the moth-worms will very soon 
begin work on it. After a barrel or so has accu- 
mulated, put it into a cheese-cloth (or, prefera- 
bly, burlap) bag, as large as can conveniently be 
put into a receptacle in which it is to be further 
treated with hot water slightly acidnlated with 
sulphuric acid. Get the water to boiling, and 
with a stick punch the sack under water: and 
as the wax rises, skim it off on the surface of 
the water. Last of all, remove the sack with 
its contents from the boiling water; quickly 
place it in a press; squeeze it. putting on all the 
pressure possible, and considerably more wax 
will ooze out in smal] pellets. 

The solar wax-extractor will take out perhaps 
nine-tenths of the wax: but there is yet left 
that tenth. which must be removed. as far as 
possible. by the agency of hot water, sulphuric 
acid, and the wax-press. Even then there is a 
little left that may be removed by continually 
working at it. butitisa question whether it is 
worth the time consumed in doing it. 

THE RESULT OF THE 

BOARDMAN 


EXPERIMENT 
SLUMGUM. 


ON THE 

Referring to the slomgum of H. R. Boardman, 
and our challenge to him to send on a couple of 
bushels and we wonld prove there was wax it, 
we have this tosav: He sent on the slumgium, 
and by the seales it weighed about 25 lbs. We 
put it through the * mill”’—that is, the sulphu- 
ric acid treatment—in connection with the wax- 
press. Well. how much wax do you think we 
secured? Justone pound! We scarcely know 
whether Mr. Boardman or onrselves have the 
better of the argument. He may be surprised 
that we got so much. and on the other hand we 
are surely disappointed in getting no more. On 
this basis we should get about 3 /hs. of virgin 
wax from perhaps a barrel of Mr. Boardman’s 
slumgum. If there is one thing that we have 
proven, it is that Mr. Boardman’s large solar 
wax-extractors do the work very much more 
thoroughly than we had supposed: and we 
can account for the stuff making such good fu- 
el, only on the ground that it must have con- 
tained a large amount of propolis. as Mr. Aikin 
suggests above. It is well known that propolis 
melts ata much higher temperature than wax, 
and it is possible that the heat of the solar wax- 
extractor is not sufficient to have any percepti- 
ble effect on it. It is, therefore, left nicely dis- 
tributed through the refuse. 

Some time ago we illustrated the Boardman 
solar wax-extractor. As many of our old read- 
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ers have possibly forgotten what it is like, and 
some of our new ones would like to see it too, we 
present the engraving again from p. 50, Jan. 15, 
1891. A description will hardly be necessary. 





BOARDMAN’S SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


We might mention that the curved runners not 
only make the machine portable, but permit of 
its being tilted at any angle to the sun. 

We should like to hear from others who have 
had experience with the solar wax-extractor, 
and particularly as to how to get every particle 
of wax out of the refuse and the cocoons. This 
matter is not so valuable to the foundation- 
maker as it is to those who render out their old 
combs for the wax which they send to the man- 
ufacturer. | 

er 


BASSWOOD AND ITS PROPAGATION. 


WHY ITS SEEDS DO NOT GROW. 








A few vears after coming to this country, 
from the old continent, I sowed seeds of bass- 
wood in order to get plants and trees, when of 
suitable size, for my near neighbors, to be plant- 
ed on the roads along their farms. Most of the 
roads in France are lined with trees such as 
basswood, elms, walnuts, ashes, etc.; besides, 
there is.in the city where I was educated, a 
promenade about two miles long, with four 
rows of lindens, of which the trunks are three 
feet in diameter or more. About 60 years ago I 
asked my grandfather how old those trees were, 
adding that, probably, he had seen them plant- 
ed. He answered, “When I was of your age 
they seemed about as large as they are now. 
So these basswoods were planted several hun- 
dred years ago. 

‘The remembrance of the beautiful foliage, 
delicious perfume, and agreeable shade of these 
rows of trees. together with the prospect of in- 
creasing the honey harvest, had induced me to 
make the expense of raising these lindens; but 
not one seed in one hundred germinated. As I 
had sown them in spring, I thought that the 
seeds were too dry, and so the next summer I 
sowed seeds just gathered. These did not suc- 
ceed any better than the tirst ones. Then the 
following summer I broke some seeds to find. if 
possible, the cause of my failnre, Nearly every 
one was eaten inside by worms. About two 
years ago Mr. Ed. Bertrand. editor of the 

evue Internationale, wrote me that one of his 
friends desired to get a few pounds of American 
basswood seeds to raise trees. and distribute 
them among his neighbors. I sent him a few 
hundred seeds only, to show the conditions 
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which prevented the American basswood from 
growing from seeds. As these seeds are eaten 
by small insects, it would proobably be possible 
to kill them before laying, or to prevent them 
from laying by spraying London purple or other 
insecticides on the trees just after their bloom- 


ing. 

r hope that Mr. L. C. Clark, or some other 
bee-keeper, will try this spraying, and report in 
GLEANINGS the results obtained. 

CHAs. DADANT. 
, 1892. 


Hamilton, Il., Nov. 21 


8 
RAMBLE NO. 73. 


ABOUT EMIGRATING TO CALIFORNIA; 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 





ADVICE 





Since I came to this beautifal southland, the 
land of sunshine and flowers, and the home of 
the fragrant rose, where the rich green leaves 
of the orange and the lemon never wither, and 
their blossoms fill the air with fragrance, the 
hive with honey, and the fruit gives health to 
the body and luspiration to the soul; and es- 
pecially sinee A. Root and I have written 
about California be e- keeping, I have not been 
flooded with letters of inquiry. but have receiv- 
ed aS many as three in one day, and usually 
two or three a week. which Shows that there is 
something of an interest in relation to this 
State as a country in which to gain a livelihood, 
and perhaps wealth in this world’s goods and a 
hope for future bliss. 

This ramble, then, is written for the purpose 
of answering a multitude of past, present, and 
future questions; and all of these persons, 
either young or old, who have a desire to emi- 
grate to California will please read this Ramble 
ten times. feel their pulse, and say, if they can, 
“ No tengo nada” (nothing is the matter with 
me, as the Spanish say). 

In the first place, California consists of a large 
area of Jand and not a great deal of visible 
water. Muchof the land hangs up edgewise, 
and well up toward the heavens. There is, 
however, enough rich level and rolling land 
and charming valleys to support an immense 
population. Water is made visible by tapping 
the mountains and valleys. and the effect is 
magical, for the barren desert is made vw blos- 
som with vegetable life. As to climate, there 
is no country in the world where one can select 
just what suits him as well as in California. 
if you delight in a temperature of 115° in the 
shade, many of the interior towns will fill the 
bill during the summer months. If you prefer 
arctic breaths, climb the mountains into the 
regions of perpetual snow. In fact, any grade 
of temperature can be selected, and that is the 
boast of California. 

The State is bounded on the west by the 
-acific Ocean. I mention this, because many 
seem to forget it; and when they get here they 
sit down upon the shore and shed tears over the 
overwhelming fact that this is the end of west- 
ward emigration. In a great many instances, 
instead of taking a rational view of the situa- 
tion, they turn around and berate all California. 

California is called the Golden State, and it 
deserves the name. There have been rich dis- 
coveries of the precious metals, and sudden for- 
tunes have been made; but remember that, 
alongside the lucky man, there have been a 
thousand who have toiled all their lives, and 
then died poor. Remember that even the man 
who first discovered gold, and picked it up by 
the handfuls, died a poor man; therefore, my 
friend, don’t let the alluring idea get into your 
head, as it does into many, that vou can pick 
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up gold in the Golden State; for, go where you 
wie in valley or remote mountain, you will 
find the mark of the prospector’s pick or shovel. 
The ground has been well inspected. There 
are yet undiscovered gold-mines, but the novice 
will hardly find them. 

The cultivation of the soil,and making the 
various products grow, is at present producing 
more gold for California than are her mines of 
yellow metal. If you wish to enter the ranks 
of this class of workers, I will answer the 
questions that have been directed to me. and 
thereby try to aid you ina decision for future 
action. 

The majority of my questioners are bee- 
keepers. and are not only anxious to keep bees 
but to secure a fruit-farm in connection with it. 
There are ranches where, in some cases. bees 
and fruit are kept: but the casts are excep 
tional. The fruit-ranch destroys all wild 
flowers that produce the large yields of honey; 
and unless the ranch is well back in the foot- 
hills, where bees from it can reach the sage and 
other wild flowers. the apiary will have to be 
planted, as it usually is, in some remote place, 
to secure the best results: therefore. to keep 
bees and run a fruit-ranch will necessitate two 
locations. Continuous employment can not be 
secured on a bee-ranch. The bees need but 
little attention for seven or eight months. In 
the other four or five the main work is done, 
and men and boys ave then hired. Some bee- 
keepers run their help in gangs. going from one 
apiary to another during the extracting season. 
Others put a man in an apiary, and expect him 
to be enough of a hustler to care for it. The 
pay for such a helper is all the way from #25 to 
$50a month. At #25 a month he is boarded;, 
but at #50 he boards himself. 

There are but few chances to work apiaries 
on shares. Where they can be found, the right 
man can do better than to work by the month. 
Bees and apiaries are as salable property as 
horses or cattle, and many apiaries change 
hands every season. Above all other plans, I 
would advise those who come here to do so 
prepared to purchase. Easy terms are usually 
granted, and a small apiary in a good season 
can be increased to quite a large one. An ex- 
perienced bee-keeper can easily double his 
number. while many have inereased ten to one 
hundred—remember, in a good season. The 
time to buy is from January to March. Colo- 
nies can be purchased, all the way from $1.00 to 
$5.00: the average price is, perhaps. $3.00. The 
$1.00 colonies are in nondescript boxes. The 
#5.00 colonies are in good movable-frame hives. 
Considering every phase of the business, I know 
of nothing else that can be started into with so 
small a capital, and which gives so sure and 
quick returns as bee-keeping. The above does 
not apply to a person who never managed bees, 
but to aman of experience, and a moderately 
good season. 

Southern California has been the center of 
the bee-industrv for several years; but in the 
northern counties there are many splendid 
localities for bees that are as yet unoccupied. 

Next to the production of honey, information 
in relation to fruit-ranches is sought. Fruit- 
ranches are usually sold in 5.10, and 20 acre 
lots; the average is about 10 acres. The chief 
fruit here is the orange, with a sprinkling of all 
other fruits.. A fruit-ranch of any kind, except 
grapes and small fruits, is several years getting 
into bearing. Raisin grapes, perhaps, bring 
the quickest and most permanent returns. 
These fruit-ranches can be purchased on easy 
payments; but the purchaser should be careful 
to have some money ahead, or some business to 
earn money (an apiary, for instance), or he may 


wake up some morning in arrears, and his 
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ranch, with what improvements he has put 
upon it, is taken possession of again by the 
Land & Water Company. Many such episodes. 
happen every year. 

ruit-lands unimproved. but under irrigation, 
are held at from $100 to $350 per acre. Some 
companies give a perpetual water-right. while 
others colleet a tax for the number of inches of 
water used annually. Improved lands with 
bearing orchards are held at #1000. and even up 
to $3000 an acre. A twelve-year-old orange- 
orchard in full bearing will give a profit of $1000 
an acre. 

The style of houses that people live in here is 
of great variety. Just now around Redlands 
there are scores of tents. During a greater por- 
tion of the year a tent will be comfortable. 
Some prefer to sleep outdoors. and gain health 
in so doing. A tent is preferable to many of 
the shanties that are occupied. Almost any 
kind of covering will do until the rainy season 
commences. In December and January the 
cold, though not below 24° above zero, takes 
hold quite severely. Rain is not continuous. as 
many suppose, but it comes down freely for a 
few days. then there is a week or more of beau- 
tiful weather; so, ordinarily, what is called the 
‘“‘rainy season ”’ is not any more so than Eastern 
people have all the time. 

Lumber is more expensive than in the East, 
and a good house will, therefore, be quite a 
luxury. In this portion of the State, wood and 
coal are scarce and dear. Oak wood is $8.00 a 
cord: chemise roots. $5.00 a load: soft cotton- 
wood. $3.00 a cord: choyo, a species of cactus. 
and sunflower stalks. are gathered for fuel. 

The cost of living here is more than in the 
East. Good board is 25 cts. u meal, or $4.00 a 
week; a furnished room #4.00 10 $10.00 a month. 
A person can board himself for about $2.00 a 
week. and so thousands * bach”’ iton this coast. 
and live well, and have more luxuries and 
greater variety than he gets in a dining- hall. 

From the number of idle men about our 
towns, I doubt whether permanent employment 
can be had by the year ona ranch or in the 
trades. There are times when everybody is 
busy; then come the idle days. There is but 
little done in the manufacturing line. and the 
surplus labor is not absorbed. A new comer 
has not so good a chance to get work as oue 
who has been here a year and has made some- 
thing of a reputation. Wages by the day is 
usually $1.50 to $2.00. The laborer finds himself, 
except his dinner. On the large ranches. away 
from towns, he is boarded on the ranch, and 
sleeps as described in Ramble 67. The trades 
are quite full, and the carpenter and brick- 
layer complain that there are too many for 
profit. Still. 1 have heard of no starvation or 
want in that quarter. Ready-made clothing 
can be purchased here nearly if not quite as 
cheap as in the East, while clothing made%to 
order will cost more. 

A person in Kansas asks, “Shall I bring my 
team?’ It would, perhaps, pay a man no fur- 
ther east than Kansas to bring the team if it 
is worth, say. $300. Good horses are in demand, 
and teamwork is sought after. Very good fur- 
niture can be purchased here at second-hand 
stores, at reasonable rates. 

In relation to shipping bees trom the East, it 
would hardly pay unless a car is chartered for 
other things. and then a few colonies of a choice 
strain could be put in as well as not. Ten 
colonies, say. and a lot of hives in the flat, would 
give an outfit that could soon be increased to a 
fair apiary. Still, it is a question whether it 
would pay to ship them.’ Government land 
ean be found, but it isin remote districts, and 
not subject to irrigation without much labor to 
develop water. 
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-The educational advantages are good unless 
a settlement is made in a remote portion of the 
State. California provides fine—yes, elegant 
—school-buildings. The one described in the 
last Ramble is a fair sample. Care is also taken 
for the wager qualification of the teacher. The 
standard of excellence, I think, is higher than 
in many Eastern States, and the pay they re- 
ceive is proportionately higher. 

Religious work is very active all over this 
coast. All of the orthodox churches are repre- 
sented, and some that are not so orthodox. In 
nearly every town of 3000 population or over. 
the Y. M. C. A. is an active foree. The Salva- 
tion Army is aggressive and progressive. In 
California is exercised the greatest amount of 





RAMBLER AT THE WORLD’S FAIR; ‘ BARKIS IS 


WILLIN’.”’ 


toleration, religious and otherwise. We go to 
church, and, while listening to the sermon, per- 
haps the musical notes of a hand-saw or the 
staccato of a hammer is heard in the back yard 
of a man who is not so conscientious about the 
use of the Sabbath as we are. Or there may be 
wafted to your ears the distant report of a gun. 
This man seeks his recreation on Sunday in 
hunting rabbits or quail. No one seems to have 
much concern as to how his neighbor spends 
the day. He is a law unto himself in that 
respect. and that’s what we call toleration— 
something the world bas been trying to learn 
for the past several thousand years, and isn’t 
the world better to-day under this broad spirit 
than under the iron heel of persecution, and the 
“thou shalt not” of creed ? 

I have given the above facts in relation to 
this portion of California. I have no advice to 
give, but am desirous for every would be em- 
igrant to act upon his owu judgment. I would 
not advise parties to tear themselves away from 
passably good circumstances at a sacrifice; for 


in all such cases there is more or less hardship - 


and some disappointments to endure in a new 
field of action. Our bright skies are somewhat 
shaded with sandstorms; and during the dry 
months the dust is “numerous;” but when it 
comes to a choice between mud and dust, dust 
does not afflict when we ride against the wind; 
but mud we have to take. wind or no wind. It 
isan excellent plan to first come and see the 
country, and find a location. ‘The family can 
then be brought out. With a little money, 
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prohtable investments are always open in these 
new growing towns; and a tract purchased now 
will, in a very few years, double in value. A 
journey, however brief, to this coast, will en- 
arge your ideas in relation to the great and 
glorious country of which you are a citizen. If 
you have but a latent pride in your nation as 
you have seen itin the East, under these skies 
what is latent will be fanned into a patriotic 
flame, and the old stars and stripes will ever 
after have a new meaning to yon, as they now 
also have to the RAMBLER. 


[Our readers will notice that this article“of 
Rambler’s is conspicuous on account of the 
absence 


of any engravings accompanying it. 
The Rambler thought it might be a 
pleasant change to the readers; but 
the more we thought of it, the more 
we felt impressed that the usual 
Ramble would look lonesome. Well, 
itso happened teat our artist came 
to our rescue. He was thinking how 
lonesome Rambler must be off on the 
runch keeping house all by himself; 
and as his mind turned toward the 
World’s Fair. he began to speculate 
as to whether the Rambler would be 
present. A picture ‘came before his 
mind; and. of course, being an artist, 
it naturally found expression in mate- 
rial form, and we couldn’t resist the 
temptation to place it before our 
readers, for you know the Rambler is 
a single man. 
It seems that Dr. Miller and A. I. 
R. have been rather worrying be- 
cause Rambler has been dwelling in 
single blessedness. Perhaps this will 
- give them a gleam of hope. The 
Rambler has given us no authority to 
speculate as to his future prospects; 
and if the picture above will not rep- 
resent the true status he must lay all 
the blame upon our artist. | 


———— or 
BEE PARALYSIS. 


IN 





EXPERIMENTS REGARD TO THIS DISEASE. 





During the early part of the season, Mr. 
Ford, as below. purchased a colony of bees 
with a queen. Bee paralysis subsequently de- 
veloped, and he wrote us. asking?for particulars 
for treatment. We advised him to try the salt 
cure. He did so, but itseemed to have no effect, 
and the bees continued to grow worse and 
worsé, It seemed to be a peculiarly aggravated 
case of thesdisease, and we desired our corres- 
pondent to keep us fully informed. 


Desiring to experiment further with “my 
diseased bees, and thinking there might.be some 
infection in the combs or hive, I transferred the 
colony a few days since to a new hive, giv- 
ing them new comb and a frame of sealed comb 
from a healthy colony. They are dying at a 
more rapid rate than before. Robbers have be- 
gun to assail the diseased colonies, and I think 
that they will soon clean them out in spite of 
all that I ean do. 

A friend has suggested that the disease might 
be foul brood. I find that the few’cells of brood 
left are apparently healthy. and the combs 
appear. normal in every particular, so far as I 
can see. My experience will tend to elucidate 
the course to be pursued by the apiarist in 
handling colonies affected with bee paralysis 
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hereafter. If the disease is infectious, at least 
one-third of my colonies will] get it, through the 
agency of the robbers, who are now plundering 
the diseased colony not transferred. I have 
come to the same conclusion reached by you— 
that bce paralysis is an affection resulting from 
some infirmity in the queen, or some hereditary 
disease. Is it possible that it may result from 
breeding from the same stock for a long time? 
When | began to Italianize my apiary I resolv- 
ed to buy my queens from as many breeders as 
I could conveniently, for the express purpose of 
securing ultimately the strongest vitality in my 
new stock by the admixture of many strains. I 
do not know whether there is any thing in the 
notion or not. 

I believe the disease is not contagious or in- 
fectious, and that it does not result from the 
food the bees take. If lam mistaken on these 
points I shall probably lose most of my bees. I 
would have removed the diseased colonies, but 
I thought that the infection, if there was any, 
would be carried by the stray bees that would 
seek refuge in other colonies, their hive being 
removed. T.S. Forp. 

Columbia, Miss., Nov. 5. 


| We have never discovered that the disease is 
contagious. It seems to be wholly hereditary, 
and. so faras we can remember, we have put 
healthy colonies into hives formeriy occupied 
by bees affected with bee-paralysis, with no 
subsequent bad results on the healthy bees. 
However, it is possible that, in aggravated 
eases, such hives might transmit the disease, 
and we hope our correspondent will keep us in- 
formed as to the result. We suggest, as a last 
resort, that he remove the queen and introduce 
a healthy one. If the trouble is wholly heredi- 
tary, this ought to cure the trouble ; at least it 
has done so in ourown yards so far. 

Since writing the above.the following has 
come to hand, giving the other side of the salt- 
cure question.] 

THE SALT REMEDY A SUCCESS. 

Friend Root:—Permit me to give my experi- 
ence as to what is supposed to be paralysis, as 
stated in GLEANINGS, page 817. I think it was 
in the spring of 1889 that the disease first made 
its appearance in my apiary, when I commenc- 
ed to Italianize. I gave a statement through 
GLEANINGS, page 845, 1891, as to the salt cure, 
which I then was fully persuaded was an ef- 
ectual cure for the disease called bee-paralysis. 
I have continued to make use of a strong so- 
lution of salt water ever since, by the use of a 
toy squirt-gun. once a week during the season, 
from spring till tall, through the entrance, all 
over the bottom- boards, and noone could possi- 
bly have had more healthy and beautiful leather- 
colored bees than I had when the spring of 1892 
appeared; and as the weather continued wet 
and cold I decided to abandon the salt cure, and, 
up to about the middle of May, not a bee that 
I could see showed any signs of the so-called 
paralysis, while others around this section had 
noticed their bees somewhat affected. On Sun- 
day morning, about May 15, at 8 o’clock I notic- 
ed a wonderful commotion among the bees. 
Thousands upon thousands scrambled from the 
hives. and, after a few jumps up and down, 
would be dead, and they seemed to be about a 
half larger than their usual size. The sight 
was so horrifying to me that I hastened to the 
house to tell my good wife that all of our 
bees were dying and that I was real sick at 
heart, and didn’t know what was the cause nor 
what to do. [ just felt like sending for the 
physican, not for the bees, but for myself; but 
just at this conclusion my wife had come in and 
said. * Let us try to do something to save some 
of them.” She proposed to make some salt 
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water and sprinkle the bees. ‘ Good!” said I; 
and we hastily warmed three gallons of water 
with one teacupful of salt (chloride of sodium) 
added thereto. Stripping the oilcloth from the 
hives, with dusting-brushes we thoroughly wet 
combs, bees, and all, while the bees ‘continued 
to pass out and die. However, as soon as the 
water began todrop through on the bottom- 
boards we noticed hundreds of bees eagerly 
sipping; and in one hour’s time but compara- 
tively few bees were passing out. I said to my 
wife that I didn’t believe there were any more 
bees to come out; but on examining we found to 
our surprise a fair showing of bees and lots of 
brood in all —- down to eggs,and not a 
queen. I am fully satisfied that, if the dead 
bees had been gathered up, a half-bushel would 
not have held them. I know this may look 
tishy, but such are facts. In three days another 
sprinkling was given in a lighter form. as here 
and there a bee was seen to drop; and we con- 
tinued the remedy as stated, and to-day my 
bees are bright and beautiful, and no visible 
symptoms can be noticed that paralysis ever 
existed, if paralysis it was. Who can tell? 
There was no time but that brood. o and 
eg oer together with combs, all had a clean 
and bright appearance, and no offensive odor 
that I could ever discover. 

I want to state further, that bees both old 
and young seemed to be affected alike. Now, 
did the salt water check the disease or did it 


not? I most emphatically answer yes, in its 


broadest sense. One of my brother bee-men 

stated to me one day last week that he could 

not see that it was of much benefit to his bees; 

but such seems to be the evidence about the 

cure of foul brood; sol ama firm believer in 

the efficacy of the salt cure. J. A. GOLDEN. 
Reinersville, O.. Nov. 8. 


i 
PRIOR RIGHTS TO A LOCATION. 


DR. C. C. MILLER CONTINUES HIS CASE. 





“Of course there is no law whereby the bee- 
keeper first in the field could secure the privi- 
lege of that field all to himself. The only thing 
he could do (and that is out of the question) 
would be to buy up, say, five thousand acres 
and allow no other bee-keeper to occupy that 
land. He then has a proprietary right to the 
whole field.” That’s whet you say, Mr. Editor, 
on page 802. I doubt whether any one will 
raise any question as to the correctness of your 
position. aking it as standing-ground, let us 
see if any thing can be built upon it. 

If Iam not mistaken there are places in Cali- 
fornia. or, at least, were in earlier days, with 
plentiful pasturage for bees, but worthless for 
other purposes. At any rate, itis not very dif- 
ficult to imagine such a place. Now, suppose a 

erson should buy a tract of 5000 acres of such 
and from the government, no one would dispute 
his perpetual right to occupy it exclusively for 
bees, at least so far as to locate colonies upon it. 
But, as you hint, he conld not afford the price 
asked for it. He could say to the government, 
“Tt is absurd for you to ask me $1.25 an acre 
for such land, for it is utterly worthless for 
any purpose except bee-pasturage. No one 
will buy it for any other purpose; and if you 
hold it at such a high figureit will be occupied 
by bee-keeping <quatters, quarreling among 
themselves as to possession. Better sell it to me 
at 5 cts. an acre than to get-nothing for it.” 
And if government is sensible it would reply, 
“Allright. As there seems to be no possible 
chance that it will ever be good for any thing 
else, we may as well have $250 for it as to give 
it away. as we are now doing.” 
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Can you see any thing wrong, so far,in the 
transaction? But the government might say, 
“It is true, the land is worthless except for bee- 
keeping; but yi day it may turn out valuable 
for something else. We are willing to let you 
have it as you desire, for bee-keeping purposes 
only; but in case there should be such a change 
in the course of time as to make the land desir- 
able for farming, we reserve the right to dispose 
of the land for that purpose, still leaving your 
title intact as a bee-keeper. In other words we 
sell you the right to the 5000 acres as bee-pas- 
turage.”’ Would there be any thing wrong in 
such a transaction? You will see that, in such 
a case, 50 farmers might occupy the land with 
100-acre farms, without in the least interfering 
with the bee-keeper. 

But suppose the 50 farmers first occupied the 
land, neither of them having any desire to reap 
its advantages as bee-pasturage. and having 
bought it with the express stipulation that they 
were to have no control over the bee- pasturage, 
would it not be entirely proper for the bee-keep- 
er to buy the bee-pasturage of 5000 acres from 
the government? You don’t see any thing 
wrong in that, do you? Well. my friend. if 
that’s all right, why wouldn’t it be a good thing 
for the government to dispose of the bee-keep- 
ing privilege of the land all over these United 
States? 

“Oh! that’s easily answered.” yon say. Gov- 
ernment can sell only that which is in its pos- 
session. If it had reserved bee-keeping privi- 
leges when it disposed of its land. then your 
proposal might be all right: butit has already 
sold all right and title to the land without any 
reserve, so it has nothing to sell. 

Yes, that sounds all right; 
good to the greatest number” is the rule; and 
whenever it is for the general good, the govern- 
ment takes possession where it pleases. I have 
a warranty deed that is supposed to give me a 
clear title to a piece of land that measures 100 by 
60 rods. I think itis as good a title as any one 
has; and yet I find I have only a modified right 
in the land after all. A strip two rods wide was 
needed for a publie road, so three-fourths of an 
acre is taken off for that. True, I can raise 
whatever crop I please on the land. that does 
not interfere with public travel. and so can hold 
the land against all comers for agricultural 
purposes; but any one who wishes can travel 
over it. If Ishould take a notion that, because 
I own the land. I own every thing on it, and be- 
gin to shoot right and left at the birds upon it, I 
should soon find out my mistake. There was a 
time when I owned all the birds on the place; 
but it was found out that the public good de- 
manded that innocent insect-eating birds should 
be preserved. so the law took away m: birds 
from me, saying. * Let them alone; they are no 
longer yours.” So you will readily see that, if 
it Should be considered for the public good, the 
same public would not hesitate to lay its hand 
on all the bee- keeping interests in the land and 
control them. But, without further pursuing 
this line of thought. I want to repeat to you a 
little conversation Thad the other day with my 
friend Bangs. We had been talking this matter 
over, and finally Bangs said, “1 tell you, it’s no 
use talking; you can’t make things any differ- 
ent from what they are; and that notion that, 
by some hocuspocus. you can let one man owna 
piece of land and yet not be allowed to keep all 
the bees on it he pleases, is all poppycock.” 

I said, * Bangs, would you mind answering a 
few questions? ” 

“Of course not.” 
questions you like.” 

* Well.” said I, * please tell me who owns the 
nectar distilled by the flowers on my place?” 

‘Well, now,” said Bangs, “I didn’t know you 


said he; * fire away all the 
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had a distillery on your place; but if you mean 
the sweet that’s in the clover-blows, why, of 
course that’s yours, just the same as every thing 
on the place.” 

‘“*Do you think your bees ever work on my 
flowers?” said I. 

“T reckon they do.” said Bangs. * They say 
bees work two or three miles from home, and 
mine are only half a mile off.” 

* Suppose should put out some poison to kill 
your bees.” 

“T guess you ain’t likely to do that,” laughed 
Bangs. “It would ki:l more of your bees than 
mine,”’ 

** Well, Jack Wilson has no bees, and our bees 
work on his clover. What if he should put out 
poisoned syrup?” 

" Look here, now,” said Bangs, * Jack Wil- 
son ain’t that kind of a man. 

* Why, of course not,” said: I, seeing I wasn't 
getting on any. ‘* Butsuppose I had no bees and 
was mean enough to put out poison for yours.’ 

* Why, I’d show you mighty quick, if I could 
prove it on you. You’d have to pay pretty 
“= for damages.” 

Vell. suppose I should sue you for what 
your bees took off my place. How much could I 


recover. Bangs? ”’ 

Bangs broke out into a hearty laugh. Then 
he said, “* Why, that thing’s been settled. dead 
sure, long ago, that bees are freebooters, and 
can go where they please, so they don’t sting 
anybody.” 

**So, then,” said I, “I can do nothing to keep 
your bees from taking my nectar; and if they 
do take it I have no redress, but must just 
stand it.’ 

* That’s about the size of it.” said Bangs. 

“See here, Bangs, I thought you said all the 
nectar on my place belonged to me.”’ A curious 
look began to steal over Bangs’ face. Pushing 
my advantage, I said, “It seems to me. that’s a 
rather queer kind of property that anybody else 
has as much right to take as I, and I can’t 
drive them away nor get any pay for what they 
take. is 

‘Well 
Bangs, 


now. I declare to goodness,” said 
‘IT hadn’t never looked at it just that 
way before. I never had, for a fact.* 

* Don’t worry over that. Bangs. You’re not 
the only one who hasn’t seen things straight. 
I think Prof. Cook was the first one I ever re- 
member putting that matterinits true light. 
He doesn’t agree with me; but in a convention 
at Chicago I heard him say. ** It may as well be 
understood, first as last. that the man who owns 
the land doesn’t own the nectar on it.” And I 
think any reasonable person will admit that. if 


nectar is public property. there is no reason why 
the government may not dispose of it in any 
way that may be most for the public good. And 


if it be for the general good that bee-keeping be 
carried on by*those who make a special business 
of it, then it is possibly only a matter of time 
when there will be no more talk about a man’s 
moral right to his territory, but by purchase or 
otherwise he will have a legal right. In other 
words, he will own the territory needed to get a 
crop of honey, just as much as a man now owns 
the territory ‘he needs to aoa *: crop of pota- 
toes.” . MILLER. 
Marengo, I]}., Nov. 11. 


pibices AND SWINDLES. 


Our readers will remember that we have fre- 
an spoken of the swindles emanating from 
1. bain and his aliases from Zanesville, O., 

or little towns adjoining. He is now receiving 
considerable sums of money for a new fraud, 
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particulars of which are given in the following. 
which we clip from{the Rural; New- Yorker of 
Nov. 19: 

It appears that the unjuiled bird, J. M. Bain, is 
back of the new swindling dodge of selling ** black 
pepsin ” for increasing the amount of butter to be 
churned from a given amount of cream. An ex- 
tract from this scamp’s letter was given last week 
(see page 741). Itisa fraud and a humbug, a scheme 
well worthy of one who has robbed thousands of 
women by his fraudulent schemes, in the guise of 
plating-machines, iucubators, pure-bred chickens, 
eggs, valuable new seeds, and other delusive tempt- 
ations. The fraud has letters sent to an alleged 
“Chemical Co.”’ in New York to avoid detection and 
make his absurd offer more plausible. To their dis- 
grace, be it said that several agricultural papers 
have printed this stuff. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. 1. ROOT. 








PASO DEL NORTE. 


In crossing the great bridge that separates 
the United States from Mexico, we were obliged 
to pay an extra fare of ten cents on the street- 
ear; and in justa few minutes we were ina 
foreign country. One would hardly believe 
thatsimply crossing ariver like the Rio Grande 
—a river which is many times nota river but 
only a dry gravelly bed—as I have said, oue 
would hardly believe it possible to find the 
change we meetin going from E] Paso to Paso 
de] Norte. The people are different and the 
buildings are different. It is true. we meet 
many Mexicans, Spaniards, and Indians in E} 
Paso: but across the river the people are all 
alike unless it be an occasional visitor of the 
American type. The Mexicans seem to bea 
quict. inoffensive. and peaceable folk. As there 
are many visitors we find fruit-stands and curi- 
osity stands at almost every turn. In fact. in 
this mild climate these little stands for traffic 
and trade stand outdoors the year round. 
Things are very cheap in Mexico. and pennies 
are in common circulation. In the way of eat- 
ables you can get more fora penny of almost 
any thing than you want. Perhaps one reason 
for the lester fact is that, as you pass along 
with your cakes or piesin your hand, a glimpse 
into the dwellings. with the doors wide open. 
makes you fear that some of the dust and dirt 
may have got kneaded into the cakes. Atone 
place a Mexican was supplying a hungry crowd 
with chunks of something from a great dish- 
pan. It was probably pieces of sweet potato. 
or yam, fried in fat of some kind. They passed 
in; their pennies. and he cut off slices which 
they took in their greasy fingers. While we 
were thinking of sampling this delicious luxury 

at least the people seemed to think it so—the 
vender noticed some crumbs of the potato stick- 
ing to his big knife. Without a bit of hesita- 
tion he licked his knife clean with his tongue. 
and then went on ina very businesslike way 
slicing off more for the people. Mrs. Root took 
umbrage at this proceeding, and not only re- 
fused to make a purchase, but she would not 
buy their candy, cakes, nor any thing else, un- 
til we got across the river into Uncle Sam’s do- 
main once more. 

On the adjoining page I have given youa 
picture of one of the oldest churches in Ameri- 
ca. Butlam not ready to take a look at the 
church just yet. I want you to notice the 
dweilings at the left hand of the picture. This 
isa fair type of the streets and dwellings of 
Mexico; but they are rather finer than you find 
anywhere else, because they are on the street 
close by the old church. Please notice those 
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sticks projecting along where we should see 
the eaves. I saw these all through the Mexi- 
can towns and finally I asked somebody what it 
meant. “Why, bless your heart,” said he, 
“those are the eavespouts that carry the water 
off over the sidewalk.” The roofs of the build- 
ings are made of weeds and straw. covered with 
clay. or “ dobe.” pronouneed do-by. They sel- 
dom have rains hard enough to wet clear 
through the dobe straw roof. But when there 
is enough rain falls these spouts sticking 
through the wal)! earry it away from the build- 
ing. else it might wash out the dobe sides and 
dobe foundation. The floors are of the same 
clay. or cobe. stamped hard. I suppose the 
grease and dirt that get on the floor in the 
course of years make the floor a little harder, 
for that too is stamped in. These floors, how- 
ever, ure generally swept clean, and the door- 
yards are swept clean and tidy also, sometimes 
for quite a little distance. The abundant 
sweeping gives the dooryards a rather pretty- 
looking appearance. and then the ground is 
generally stamped very hard and firm all around 
the doorway by the abundance of children that 
troop about. I am glad to notice that the 
children are fast getting hold of the customs of 
the United States, and I believe they all go to 
school. althongh every thing seems to indicate 
that these people are just emerging from a sort 
of at least semi-heathenish state. They act 
mach like the Indfuns I have described. They 
are backward about talking much, especially 
with foreigners; and when you try to talk with 
them. many times their swarthy faces are tinged 
with a blush of embarrassment. They evident- 
lv recognize us as their superiors in many 
things. ![ am inclined to think, however, that 
they think their religion better than any thing 
we have to offer. 

And now about this old church. built some- 
where about the year 1550. I thought I had 
the date in my notebook, but I can not find it. 
Any way. it was built so long ago that the door 
which yon see in the shadow. on the right hand 
of the tower. swings on a pole instead of on 
hinges. as in modern times. The bottom of the 
pole stands in a hole made in a block of wood, 
and the top sticks throngh a hole in a piece of 
block above. and the door is built fast to said 
pole; and when you open the door the pole 
turns aronnd with the door. ‘The winding stair 
is worn by the tread of many feet for centuries. 
There are two bells in the tower—a large and a 
small one. The audience-room of the church is 
very neat and tidy. Atthe further end, candles 
are burning all day long. and priests and other 
officials are constantly going through some rite 
or ceremony. But the strangest part of it all to 
me was to see people going into and out of the 
church. apparently at every hour of the day. 
Some of them simpiy went inside and dipped a 
finger into a little stone tank of * holy water.” 
With the wet finger they then made a cross on 
the forehead, and with bowed head they went 
out. Fine ladies,servant girls. business men. 
and even children. did the same thing. They 
seemed to take in the place of worship on the 
wai to and from business. Sometimes pack- 
ages of merchandise were laid down while the 
owners went in to pay their vows. Many of 
the worshipers knelt on the stone floor. and, | 
supposed. breathed a prayer. althongh I did not 
hearit. Others went up nearer to the lighted 
eandl ss. and approached certain holy inclos- 
ures, Sometimes they went inside as they 
knelt in worship. As T looked on IT felt moved 
by the spirit of the place and the people. A girl 
came along with some packages which she had 
probably purchased. She had the appearance 
of a girl who works out. She Jaid her bundles 
down. approached the holy water with a sober 
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and solemn look, then she kflelt, and I either 
saw, or imagined that I did, her lips moving in 
ane. I do not know what she said, of course; 

ut is it not possible—nay, likely—that she was 
honest and sincere, while something like the 
following passed through her mind? 

‘“*Holy Father, help me to be better than I 
have been. Give me grace to be moregentle 
and kind to the baby. Help me to be more pa- 
tient, even when my mistress is unreasonable; 
and especially. O Holy Father, help me to over- 
come my growing habit of telling fibs and 
falsehoods. Give me courage from on high to 
confess my faults, instead of telling little lies 
to screen myself and creep out of them. ae 
me to own up when I have been forgetful. 
Help me in my efforts to avoid evil companions 


that I know are harmful. Help me to love 


more this thy holy church, and forgive all my 
many sins. Amen.” Our stenographer suggests 
that he fears I have been stretching my imagi- 
nation on the side of charity. Well, the truth 
is, that neither he nor I know just what 
thoughts and emotions are in the hearts of these 
people when they kneel in that old clurch where 
thousands have knelt beforethem. Of course. I 
should want every prayer to be made in the 
name of Christ. for “no man cometh unto the 
Father but by the Son;’’ but from what I know 
of them, this is not their way; and our ste- 
nographer again suggests that their address 
would more likely be made in the name of the 
‘“ holy mother” than to the Holy Father. But 
even if that be true, I trust and believe that, 
with the large business traffic that is now open- 
ing in Paso del Norte, with us, thoughts of God 
and Christ may soon be carried in; and I 
hope, too, that thefe may gradually commence a 
practical form of praying, even if they have not 
done it already. instead of formulated prayers 
and mechanical actions without heart or spirit 
in them. 

I told Mrs. Root that I was not going away 
without taking some part in their religious ser- 
vices: perhaps she feared that I too was going 
to kneel and pray on that stone floor. I did not 
feel quite called upon to do that, however, but I 
did—what do you suppose? Why, I dropped a 
nickel into a little box that had an inscription 
over it, soliciting funds for the purpose of keep- 
ing up the church and its services. Some of 
you may think, perhaps, that civilization in its 
progress should tear down and obliterate this 
sort of religion—especially when we recall the 
bloodshed and crime and superstition that have 
been more orless attached to it in times past. 
Now, I can not agree with this. Of course, I 
know very little about the whole matter; but I 
should like to see that very church-buiiding, 
those very services, and the same people that 
frequent them now, gently molded over to some 
meinen religion. May be it can’t be done, and 
1as never been done; but I tell you, friends, the 
universality of Christ’s religion—that good time 
that Habakkuk foresaw when he declared that 
the * knowledge of the Lord shall fill the earth 
as the waters cover the sea.” and that Daniel 
foresaw when he said that the stone cut out of 
the mountain should fill the earth. is even now 
at hand—a kingdom that Christ said should 
stand against all the assaults of the enemy; a 
time when his prayer will be answered for the 
unity of all his people. The Endeavor Society 
is making a big stride in that very direction, or, 
at least, in a direction that will bring harmony. 
close acquaintanceship, and brotherly love be- 
tween the members of various religious organ- 
izations we now have scattered over the world. 

The walks in front of this old church, the 
stone edgings, and the shrubbery. give one a 
glimpse of Mexico. The inscriptions were all 
in an unknown language, so we could tell but 


little about them. The fine monument, with 
its little enclosure, in the foreground, we judge 
to be quite modern. Our proof-reader tells me 
that the inscription. seen in the photograph, 
reads. “ A Benito Juarez ”’—‘* In Honor of Ben- 
ito Juarez,” president of Mexico. 

The dogs are quite plentiful in Mexican 
towns and streets. Two of them you notice are 
even now in view. The big one at the left 
looks so exactly like the chap that walks over my 
glass sash across the way, smashing the glass 
at every step, that I fairly ache. every time I 
look at the picture, to chop off that tail of his 
that sticks up in the air so like a flag: only, if I 
could choose just where to have it cut off, I 
would let the ax fall just back of his ears. You 
will notice a goat standing in the shade of the 
president’s monument. Goats are also quite 
plentiful in Mexico, and they are just as nasty 
there as anywhere else. The Mexican, seen 
with something on his head, with his shawl 
wrapped about him, looks like the fellow who 
was selling fried yams. Perhaps he is moving 
off to another part of the town to find a fresh 
lot_ of customers. The young trees visible. I 
judge to be the beautiful umbrella-tree. When 
they get a little larger, their beautiful foliage 
ranges itself toward the sun and light, almost 
like shingles on the roof of a house, and itis a 
veritable great umbrella, affording a delicious 
shade, which is needed in Mexico almost every 
day in the year 

Oh! I forgot to tell you that, as we passed out 
of the church, we noticed some lettering on the 
stones under our feet, and we were informed 
that the former priests and officials of the 
church have their resting-places under these 
very stones, so that, while we were standing on 
the walk, we were really stepping over ‘ the 
tombs of the prophets.” he dates went back 
to the 15, 16, 17, and 18 hundreds. 

Now, as I try to tell what we saw there I am 
aware that I have doubtless drawn some very 
erroneous conclusions. If so, I wish some read- 
er of GLEANINGS, who is competent, would set 
me right. I should be especially glad to know 
something more of this strange religion that 
has seattered the ruins of these old mission 
churches throughout such a large part of our 
land—ruins that go back almost to the discov- 
ery of America by Christopher Columbus. 

In many of the shops we saw beautiful speci- 
mens Of Mexican onyx and Mexican filigree 
jewelry. This filigree jewelry is probably more 
artistic than any thing else in that line made 
in the world. Some of it is so fine that it re- 
quires a magnifying-glass to see the spiderweb 
wires that form the beautiful scrollwork and 
frostwork: and I am told that the greater part 
of itis made entirely by hand. The material is 
chemically pure silver. The shopkeepers urge 
visitors to buy. because of the saving:of all 
duties and customs between foreign countries. 
In fact, at Paso del Norte they import laces, 
precious stones, and every thing in that line, 
from ail parts of the world, free of all customs 
duties. “It costs you gnly ten cents to come 
over here, and ten cents to go back again, and 
you can save dollars by making your purchases 
here.” urged a shopkeeper. But I insisted that 
we should show the goods we had purchased, 
and offer to pay customs, as we went back over 
the bridge. At this our friend put up both 
hands in disgust. *“‘Why,. put the goods in your 
pocket. and I assure you ’’—and he brought his 
hand down with emphasis— ‘that they will 
never say a word, and you will not have a bit 
of trouble.”’ I tried to make him understand 
that that was not the point atall. If it were 
contrary to the laws and regulations between 
the two countries, I did not want the goods in 
my pocket, and I did not want to save the duty. 
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I do not know whether he belonged to the old 
church or not; but it was evident that his re- 
ligion did not take in even a glimpse of any sort 
of such religion as I tried to explain to him. 








HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. If. ROOT. 








VEGETABLE-GARDENING FOR DECEMBER. 


The principal vegetable to raise under glass 
is lettuce; and I think the Grand Rapids lettuce 
takes the precedent now pretty much all over 
the United States. The biggest demand usual- 
ly comes in the month of February. In some 
localities, perhapsit is a little later — say 
through March; but during February and 
March the demand has always, so far as I know, 
been beyond the supply, and a great many 
times very high prices are realized. During 
last February and March it brought from 15 to 
20 cts. alb. at wholesale. and retailed at from 30 
to 40. We sold it for a nickel per g lb. It was 
put up in little paper bags. There seems to be 
a general craving for green stuff just before the 
approach of spring, and no doubt this craving 
is natural, and therefore we may suppose it ex- 
ercises a beneficial effect on the health. 

Well, as it takes about 90 days to grow Grand 
Rapids lettuce to perfection, if you have not 
already sown your seed you want to get right 
atitnow. The seed may be started in a box 
placed in a window,in some room where the 
temperature will be about right. and the win- 
dow should be one that will afford as much sun 
as possible. The plants may grow in the boxes 
for the first four weeks. I believe the best let- 
tuce-growers usually transplant twice. This 
not only makes a stronger root, but it is econo- 
my of space. Give the plant more room as fast 
as it needs it. and not any faster. In the latter 
part of January. and during Feburary, lettuce 
will do very well ina cold-frame. It should, 
however. be pretty well bunked up with m= nure 
around the sides: and when the weather is very 
severe. a shutter or straw mat should be put 
over the sash. Cold-frames and hot-beds are 
cheaper than a greenhouse—that is, the first 
cost is less; but after you get to doing very 
much with these latter appliances you will. 
sooner or later, want some sort of glass structure 
that will permit you to get inside and work 
during cold or stormy days. Every one who 
farms, or who hires hands for working in the 
ground, sooner or later finds it cheaper and 
more convenient to hire his help by the year. In 
this way the man becomes accustomed to the 
ways, knows where things are planted. and in 
many ways is oftentimes worth double the price 
of a green hand, even though the latter has the 
same ability. Well, if we hire help by the year, 
what shall we do with them in winter time or 
during stormy days in spring and fall? And 
this is just where a greenhouse comes in. How 
shall we made a structure for this purpose 
cheapest? 

A CHEAP WAY 


OF MAKING 


HOUSE, 


One of our greenhouses has been so much 
shaded by the new buildings, made necessary 
by the enlargement of our business. that I have 
been for some time thinking that it would have 
to be moved to some point where we could have 
every bitof the sunshine. In fact. I have never 
had a greenhouse in my life. until within the 
past ten days, where it had all the sun in the 
months of December and January, from morning 
till night. Now, such structures, exposed to 
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dampness, frost, and sunshine, rot out very 

uickly—especially the part that comes next to 
the ground. Stone is expensive. and it conducts 
frost in a way that makes it not just the thing. 
How, then, shall we have our yb os supported 
in some way that will be durable and frost- 
proof, to a large extent? I will tell you what I 
did. I purchased pine lumber, 2x6, in lengths 
from 20 to 30 feet long. Then I hunted up all 
the old iron pipe I could find, about an inch or 
an inch and a quarter, outside diameter. You 
can get discarded gaspipe in almost any collec- 
tion of old iron; or if you go to the plumber’s or 
repair shops you can almost always find second- 
hand pipe that can be had at a very low figure. 
Our long string-pieces, 2x6, are Norway pine or 
hemlock — something durable, and that will 
hold nails. With an expansion bit we bored 
holes in these strips about 6 feet apart. The 
holes are to go in the narrow way, and reach 
almost through the narrow stick — say to a 
depth of 4 inches. the holes being-of such size 
that the pipe will drive in snug and secure. 
Now these iron pipes or iron stakes are to be 
driven into the ground. We drive them into 
our soil from 2% to 4 feet, the depth de- 
pending upon how far they are to rise above 
the ground. You can stretch a line and drive 
the pipes first, and then drive your piece of tim- 
ber over them afterward. Sticks supported in 
this way make the plates for the glass sash to 
reston. For the center pieces, the pipes reach 
outof the ground about 4 feet; then, by sinking 
the paths between the beds down a foot and a 
half or two feet, there is no difficulty in walk- 
ing all through the structure if you walk in the 
paths. Such a structure, containing 45 sashes, 
we put up last week in about four days. It is 
warmed by exhaust steam running in tiles back 
and forth under the beds. These iron pipes are 
the only support the building has. Around the 
outside of the structure we board up to the 


plates with some kind of cheap lumber, and 
something that does not rot easily — say 
chestnut, hemlock. or Norway pine. After 


boarding we banked up with dirt almost to the 
sills. This boarding is fastened to the iron 
pipes by common staples large cnough to go 
around the pipe and clinch in the boards. In 
this Same way we board around the beds, leav- 
ing the paths between the boarding. The main 
roof of the building is made of 32 sash. 4 rows 
of 8 each, running east and west. These 32 
sashes have only a slight inclination to the 
south, except the extreme southern row, which 
comes down to the ground with quite a sharp 
slant; then. to get the evening and morning sun, 
we have a row of sash on the east and west 
sides, sloping down to the ground like the row on 
the south side; and on the north side we havea 
similar row; but. as there is no sun to catch 
with these. instead of coming clear down to the 
ground, the lower edge of the sash rests on a 
support about three feet from the ground. The 
structure is particularly for raising veg:-table- 
ylants: and by the first of May, or perhaps a 
ittle later. and when frosts are no longer 
to be feared, the sash are all to be lifted off and 
piled up. We have practiced this'for a great 
many years, and we find it much more satisfac- 
tory than a greenhouse where the glass is not 
movable. When the sas! are all stripped off, 
and the plants receive the full benefit of all the 
later summer showers, it is just a sight to see 
them boom. 


RAISING CELERY IN WINTER TIME. 


Iam reminded of this matter this Thanks- 
giving morning by the tremendous demand 
there is for our White Plume and Self-blanch- 
ing celery. Our stock is so nearly exhausted 
that we have had to put the price for the 
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best at 15 cts. per lb., and yet the supply is not 
nearly equal to the demand, and never has 
been. This new celery culture that has been so 
much talked about opens a way for raising cel- 
ery in winter—yves, even out of doors, and we 
have got one bed about 8 feet wide by 75 long, 
where the celery is just growing beautifully. 
Some of the largest might do for table use now; 
but it would be a pity to take it while it is less 
than half grown. Last night we had a temper- 
ature of only 15 above zero: but the celery is as 
ret unharmed. Of course, it is protected with 

ards all around and sash on the top. The 
boards are about a foot and a half wide, and we 
have banked dirt nearly up to the top. We are 
just now making preparations to supplement the 
dirt with coarse sirawy manure. The manure 
will be right on the garden, where we want it. 
and all that leaches ont will go down into the 
dirt and around the celery. As the bed is 8 fret 
wide, and the sash are only 6 feet long, a board 
one foot wide is laid on flat and nailed along the 
north side, and asimilar one along the south 
side. These boards are nailed to strips that 
connect the stakes, these strips running right 
under the sash. With plenty of coarse strawy 
manure. and possibly some shutters over the 
sash. I think the celery can be kept in such a 
pit all winter. Iam not sure that any glass is 
needed at all, covering the whole bed with 
boards; but as this has not grown as large as 
we wanted it. I thought the glass would help it 
to grow during nice spells in winter. y 








OURSELVES AND QUR NEIGHBORS. 








For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, und the 
‘. 


Spirit against the flesh.—Gact. 5:1 


P It seems a little singular, friends, that I 
should choose the above for my text to-day, 
when I can remember so vividly how I used to 
dislike these very words. Away back in child- 
hood, in reading or hearing read portions of the 
Bible. where it -poke of “lust” and “ lusteth,” 
“Spirit,” “flesh.” ete.. how dry and dull and 
unmeaning the words used to be! I used to 
feel very much like saying what a friend said 
to me in jail one Sunday afternoon when I 
started to open the Bible. Said he, “ Mr. Root, 
I have got so sick of that sort of stuff that I ab- 
solutely can not bear to hear it.’’ There was 
good reason in his case, however, why he should 
dislike any thing from the Bible just then. He 
was ro recovering from a drunken spree, and 
had been giving lust full swing; and he had 

crushed out the Spirit or all the spirituality 

that he might have had in his sober moments. 
And now herein lies the divinity of the Bible. 

It is dull, dry. and unmeaning—yes, I know 

that by experience—to those who do not pro- 

pose to listen toits pleadings. Sometimes men 

say, * Well, I guess after all this world is about 

all there is to it, any way, and for my part I am 

going to get just as much out of the world as I 

ean before I die. If I run against other people, 

or other people's happiness, they must look out 

for No. 1," They do not often put in the word 

“happiness,” but they include it all the same. 

Such people decide as a matter of course that 

there is no future, and no God. A God of just- 

ice would be very inconvenient to one in such 

a state of mind, and hence * The fool saith in 

his heart. there is no God.” 

Itis only within a short time back that I 
have begun to comprehend fully what that 
word “ Spirit,”’ in the text means. In our recent 
Sunday-school lessons, where the Holy Ghost 
has been mentioned several times, I have been 
noticing the note in fine print at the bottom of 
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the lesson-helps, saying that the American re- 
visers would substitute * Holy Spirit” instead 
of “ Holy Ghost.” Now, that word ‘‘ Ghost,’’ 
even when the word “ Holy’* comes before it, 
and when both words are capitalized, has al- 
ways been more or less repulsive tome. Since 
I have gotten over all my childish superstitions 
in regard to ghosts, and I since have, through 
the light of Christ Jesus, learned to fear noth- 
ing but his displeasure, the word ghost has had 
an unpleasant sound. and it brings up unpleas- 
ant recollections. If you say ”* Huly Spirit” it 
divests the expression of all these unpleasant 
recollections, and the Holy Spirit is what gives 
us spirituality. How I do love that word 
“spirituality! In talking with some people 
we see that their thoughts are all about the 
world and worldly things. They are all world- 
ly. Sometimes we say, “ That woman (or man) 
does not seem to have a particle of spirituality.” 
Sometimes I am obliged, while wuiting for 
something, to listen to the conversation that is 
going on about me. A good many times it be- 
comes my duty to entertain people. Oh how I 
do love to find something spiritual about them! 
How I do love to discover that it is an easy 
matter to lead them away from worldly things 
up tosomething higher—to something spiritual! 
And now for the statement of our text, * The 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh; and they are contrary the 
one to the other.” 

It seems a litule strange. sometimes. that we 
as human beings should have both a spiritual 
nature and a fleshly nature. By the way, that 
word “ flesh * is one that used to trouble me. 
The word “ trouble” is not quite strong enough, 
however. I think I have told my good old 
mother that such words disgusted me. This 
was the time when I was about eighteen or 
twenty. I knew a great deal more then than I 
do now—or, at least, I thought Idid. I used to 
talk “evolution” to her then, and tried to per- 
suade her that evil would finally go out of fash- 
ion or get behind of its own accord. Dear me! 
what a doctrine! When your garden gets to 
growing up to weeds, and the weeds are out- 
topping the potatoes, suppose you excuse your 
farming by explaining to your friends and 
neighbors that, in the course of time, the weeds 
would diminish in vigor, and the potatoes 
would get ahead of them and crowd them out 
of existence. Wouldn’t that be a bright kind of 
philoSophy and reasoning? Why. you would call 
such a man an idiot. You would say to him, 
** My good friend. your potatoes are about ruin- 
ed already. There never can be a good crop, 
and your only possible chance for even a poor 
excuse for a crop is to get right at it this min- 
ute, yank these big ‘weeds out by the roots, 
shake off the manure and rich soil clinging to 
said roots. and lay the weeds down between the 
rows for mulch for your poor abused and long- 
suffering potatoes. If you get right at it now, 
and look sharp that not another weed gets 
a foothold, you may possibly have a few good 
potatoes. But nothing but the most prompt, 
earnest, and immediate effort can give you any 
crop atall.”’ Just so with spiritual things and 
fleshly things. They are as much opposed to 
each other as those great weeds are opposed to 
potato growing. If you want to raise potatoes, 
the weeds must be kept down from the start. If, 
however, you want to raise weeds, and have 
made up,your mind that you don’t want any 
potatoes at all. you had better pull your pota- 
toes up. Come to think of it. I don’t believe it 
would make very much difference. however, 
whether you pull them upor.not. The potatoes 
(although the plant is a rank grower when it 
has a fair chance, loving care, and kind treat- 
ment) would, under ordinary circumstances, 
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make no headway at all against the rank com- 
mon weeds. Just so with spiritual things. 
Spirituality will not grow in your heart with- 
out care and encouragement. Your spirituali- 
ty will be dead and gone unless you look after 
it, water it with love and kindness, and keep 
the weeds from shading and crowding and 
choking it. Does some one say, * Well. what is 
the use of spirituality, any way?”? Why, 
spirituality is what makes us men and women 
in God’s own image, instead of wild beasts. 
What a hideous thing is a wild beast! Perhaps 
you have seen conflicts between beasts of prey 
and their victims. Sometimes the victim is of 
such size that it and its natural enemy are pret- 
ty well matched. I have seen a dog and a wood- 
chuck stand in about this relation 10 each other. 
The dog for a time seemed to almost fear a 
contest. Finally he summoned all his savage, 
ferocious nature. By barking, and showing his 
teeth, he wrought himself up to state of rage 
and frenzy. Then he pounced upon the poor 
cornered victim, and in the most savage and 
cruel way proceeded to tear him limb from 
limb. Such sights give us pain, or onght to; 
but they give us a glimpse of the low brute 
nature. People who learn to love—by the way. 
the word “love” is not the one after all, for it 
seems sacrilege to use it in thatsense; but what 
I mean to say is this: Even men and women 
may develop a low taste for scenes of ferocity 
and bloodshed so that they look on with satis- 
faction in seeing one animal destroy auother. 


Dog-fights. cock-lighting, bull-fights, and 
things of this class are an illustration. After 


they have seen an animal “drag the beating 
heart to light” from his victim then Satan puts 
it into the heart to demand that the fierce wild 
animal shall try his low brute nature in a con- 
test with a human being: and where there is a 
chance that a man may be killed, instead of an 
animal, thousands will flock to see it. Whilein 
Paso del Norte. mentioned in another column, 
Mrs. Root and I visited the arena. where they 
hold their bull-fights. It was a cheap wooden 
structure, and its size indicated they did not 
have very large audiences. They can not have 
them in the United States. The Humane So- 
ciety has put an end to it; but Mexico has not 
as yet got far enough advanced in civilization 
and Christeanity to do the same thing. When 
they have these bull-fights, however, they are 
advertised for hundreds of miles away. The 
eople come from the United States to see them. 
They always have them on Sunday. Isn't 
that a little significant? and it is point Iam 
coming to a little further on. 

Well. these things I have described are types 
of the lowest and most degrading order of let- 
ting flesh rule instead of the Spirit. No, no! 
hold on. A bull-fight does not compare in low 
sensuality with a prize-fight between two men. 
Isn’t that true? Thereis not a specimen of the 
animal kingdom but that stands higher up in 
the seale of animals than the two men who thus 
consent to pound and bruise each other because 
the populace demand it. Why. itis often urged 
that these men have no unkind feelings toward 
each other at all. and nosortof grudge. Be- 
fore the contest they are as pleasant toward 
each other as a couple of brothers, and it is just 
so after they get through. f a man were to 
insult you or some of the weaker members of 
your family, and you were to pound and bruise 
him, we might say there was some excuse for it; 
and even some Christian people might say. 
* Served him right.’ But this prize-fighting is 
a cold-blooded affair. Men bruise each other, 
and mar the image that God has made, with the 
same coolness and deliberation as that with 
which a butcher would put his victim to death. 
I suspect that it is the gambling craze that lies 
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at the bottom of the whole of it. Satan likes to 
link his agencies together. When the men 
tight, then other men give loose to their unscru- 
pulous greed to rob each other of their earnings. 
‘They take money without equivalent. It is not 
quite highway robbery. because both parties 
consent to it. The party who is robbed is not 
drunk with whisky, but he is drunk with the 
gambling craze, with a fierce passion to take 
the money or property that belongs to his neigh- 
bor, without equivalent. Why, what an awful 
thing gambling is, any way! Did you ever 
think of it? A young manin my employ—yes, 
a boy who for years sat under my teachings at 
one of the mission Sunday-schools. after he 
grew up, and while in my employ, I found he 
was spending all his earnings in gambling. I 
talked to him about it, and he frankly owned it 
up. Said I. ** Why, look here, my young friend. 
Can you look me in the fave and own up that 
you wanted to take, or were willing to take, or 
did take, the hard earnings of your comrades 
and friends simply because you won it-‘in a 
game of cards?” He did not reply in words, 
but nodded while he cast down -his eyes, as_ his 
cheek flushed somewhat with shame. “ Why, 
could you be happy with the money in your 
pockets that they had worked slowly and pain- 
fully for during past weeks and months? _ Is it 
possible that, in this enlightened and intelligent 
country. with such a mother as you have Hy 
and such brothers and sisters, that you could 
want the money belonging to somebody else, 
without working for it? What has got into 
you?” He assented to all T had to say, and 
gave mea feeble sort of promise tw do better. 
But he was in Satan’s toils. and I fear he is yet. 
Ile behaved almost exactly as do those who are 
crazy for strong drink. In fact. the two are 
twin—will it be wrong if 1 say twin devils in- 
stead of twin evils? Well. if you are so foolish 
and thoughtless as to let cither one of them get 
hold of you, you may look back some time and 
say. Brother Root was right. He called the 
thing by its right name.” 

These fleshly lusts grow upon us amazingly. 
They extend their roots and tendrils until they 
get ull over us; and after you think you have 
shaken them off, you will find the old roots 
and tendrils clinging there still, until it seems 
as if you must tear yourself to pieces to root 
them out and make them let go their hold. God 
knows that J know something about it, even if 
my most intimate friends do not suspect it. 

We used to have a Jersey cow that was 
taught to tear down the fence around our pas- 
ture lot. ,\The way we taught her to have such 
atmazing skill with those little hooked horns of 
hers was by a careful system of education. No, 
no! Ido not mean careful—I mean careless. 
Every time she broke out and got into the sweet 
corn, we patched up the fence a little better. 
She was young, restless, and intelligent, and 
she finally began to enjoy the fun of ripping up 
things with those sharp horns of hers as fast as 
we could repair the breeches with barbed wire 
and clinched wire nails. She soon learned to 
use her horns as dextrously as a carpenter 
would use the claw of his hammer. After she 
had. pried out the nails sufficiently, and pulled 
out the staples with her horns, then she would 
push against the fence until she could hear 
something crack. Then she would work with 
her horns once more. then she would get her 
head in a hole. and lift. so as to pull the posts 
out. Finally she would march off with a part 
of the fence on her back, a good deal as Samson 
did when he carried off the gates of Gaza. 
After we got it tight all around, then she would 
make a tour of inspection and investigation, go 
clear round the whole lot, and look out the best 
spot to begin operations. Why. I have some- 
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times wished that I had a carpenter who _pos- 
sessed her skill and intelligence, especially in 
tearing things down. Now, what do you sup- 
,08e my cow story has to do with fleshly lusts? 
Vhy, that is exactly the way fleshly lusts oper- 
ate when they get the start. It is nota cow, 
mind you, that is implanted within the most of 
us, but it is a ravenous wild beast—a fierce, 
savage. cruel anima) that knows no more mercy 
than the wildest and most ferocious tiger that 
ever trod the earth. Perhaps you think I am 
going to extremes on total depravity. Well, I 
get my information very near home. I have 

ad tussles with that wild animal; yes, and I 
am having them more or less right along. But 
for the grace of God, what should I Se and 
where might I not be at this moment? Now, 
what I want to tell you is this: That, after you 
have given way to fleshly lusts, like the Jerse 
cow they will be on the lookout for a wea 
spot somewhere. If you give way to one low 
depraved passion, the next one will clamor for 
admission also. If strong drink is your weak- 
ness, and you are where no strong drink can be 
had, Satan will suggest vine omg | in some 
other way; and when one has let the bars 
down, so to speak, and indulgence has been 
granted to one fleshly lust, the others crowd 
through like a drove of wild beasts. The bars 
are down. the gate-keeper is trampled under 
foot, and, instead of a human soul created in 
God’s own image, the — part—the God 
part—is gone entirely. Why, we have evidences 
of this state of affairs every little while. Not 
long ago, ina neighboring town a man quarrel- 
ed with hi¢ wife. He struck her a blow that 
killed her. Before he knew whether she was 
dead or alive, he rushed out of the house, tore 
down the street to where a train of cars was 
coming attached toa locomotive. He cast him- 
self in front of the locomotive: and before any- 
body could see what he was doing, or stop him, 
he was a mangled corpse. 

Just one other illustration of a human heart 
that has opened the gates toward all evil, and 
quenched the Godlike spirit entirely. History 
tells us of a certain proposed mutiny on board a 
vessel at sea. Before, however, they had put 
their plan into execution, it came out, and the 
ringleaders were hanged, and dropped into the 
sea. A writing was discovered, outlining their 
plan. They were first to murder the captain, 
and all the officers that were not in the scheme. 
Then they were to put to death and throw over- 
board the passengers, and the vessel was to be 
converted into a piratical craft. Now bear 
with me while I mention just one other clause 
in that hellish compact. he women were also 
to be put to death except such as they consider- 
ed fit for their purpose. After a time these 
were to be put to death also. There you have 
it, friends, the whole picture of a human heart 
given over to fleshly lusts, and yet quite a num- 
ber on board that ship volunteered, and signed 
an oath to go into this hideous work. The 
ringleader of the plot was the son of respect- 
able parents in good standing, and he had had 
at least a respectable ertagieg’ee. You see, 
these crimes go hand in hand. When a man 
consents to one of them Satan says, ** Here, you 
might just as well give free rein in other direc- 
tions as in this one, after you have enlisted in 
my service.” 

Now, dear friends, where is the remedy? 
Why, it is right before us in our text. The in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit in the heart of man 
are constantly rebuking, checking, and holding 
back these low animal cravings. When God 
breathed into man the breath of life, he gave 
him his spirituality. “Behold the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world.” 
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My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers tempta 
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We have on hand already orders for seven 
carloads of goods for 1893, and a prospect of more 
coming in before the Ist of January. 


IF you are expecting to go to California to 
keep bees, or run a fruit-ranch, be sure to read 
Rambler’s article in this issue. Read it anyhow. 


Tue North American Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Dec. 27, 28, and 29. This time has 
been set to take advantage of the usual holiday 
railroad rates. Further particulars will be 
given in next issue. 


WE have just received a correction to be 
made in W. T. Falconer’s advertisement, > 
pearing on the last page of the cover. As the 
correction came too late, we will here state 
that their price, $2.50 per 1000, applies to 414 
sections, 143 only. When this stock is sold out, 
the regular prices will take effect. 


Pror. Cook says, in the American Bee 
Journal, that most if not all of the States have 
well-equipped laboratories in connection with 
their experiment stations, where analyses of all 
suspected honeys can be made free of charge. 
This, as he says, would make it a for any 
one to investigate any suspected sample. 


THE last Review, containing the sugar-honey 
symposium, is at hand. As nearly as we can 
gather, nearly all the writers, while they do not 
actually condemn the practice, confess to some 
anxiety as to the bad consequences that ma 
result from its agitation. Perhaps none suc 
will ever come; if so, noone will be more pleased 
than we. 





Ir is one thing to court honest criticism, and 
another to accept it as honest when rendered; 
many are ge of the first, but few are equal 
to the second. Mr. Hutchinson is one of the 
few who are capable of both. Although 
GLEANINGS has criticised, almost severely, the 
policy of the Review on the sugar-honey ques- 
tion, its editor accepts itin a kindly spirit, and 
as an honest expression of difference of opinion 
—just what we wantit to be—although one less 
fair might try to construe it as the pessimistic 
wrangling of a rival. 


Now that the date of the national convention 
at Washington has been settled (Dec. 27 to 29), 
many of us will be wondering what the best 
route will be for us to take. In talking witha 
prominent railroad man—one who has no ax to 
grind—he recommended the bee-keepers to the 
Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburg, and to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg as 
the best and most accessible route to Washing- 
ton. Wecan leave St. Louis, Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Toledo. and Cleveland, so 
as to arrive in Pittsburg on the morning of the 
26th. From this point, if we do not get togeth- 
er before, we can go in a body to Washington, 
and have a chance to pass over the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad by daylight, see the famous Horse- 
shoe Curve, and the beautiful Susquehanna and 
Juniata Rivers. “A. I.” himself expects to be 
one of the crowd. 
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ALONG with the Langstroth Reminiscences 
we present a full-figure view of the “ grand old 
man” as he now appears in his latter Gays. 
The half-tone is copied from a picture taken by 
a bee-keeper and amateur photographer, who. 
seeing Mr. Langstroth in a park near his home 
in Dayton, O.. took a shot. The artist, if we 
remember correctly. was a Mr. Reynolds, of 
Dayton. and we hereby acknowledge our 
thanks. Although the picture was taken near- 
ly two years ago, it shows our much respected 
friend and benefactor exactly as he is to-day. 
In our next issue we will show a handsome bust 
yicture, taken when he was in the prime of his 
ife—one large enough to be framed. By the 
way, we hope these Reminiscences and por- 
traits will remind some of the friends who look 
on that kindly face, of their forgotten self-as- 
sumed obligation—that annnity fund. 


FEEDING BEES SUGAR TO MAKE HONEY. 

PERHAPS there is not much need of any thing 
more being said on this subject; but a point 
occurs to me here which serves to show how 
incongruous is the whule thing. Bee-keepers 
all over our land have been feeding sugar syrup 
for winter stores ever since the first bee- journal 
was published. If this sugar-syrup remains 
very long in the combs it is almost sure to gran- 
ulate, and different substances have been used 
to prevent this granulation; and our veteran 
friend Doolittle has given us the very best rem- 
edy for said granulation; namely, adding a 
small quantity of real honey. Now, if sugar 
syrup, after being fed to bees, becomes honey. 
what an absurdity to think of adding real hon- 
ey to something thatis already real honey ! 
Once in a great while there may be trouble 
from real honey candying in the cells. This is 
very rare compared with the difficulties we 
have with sugar syrup turning back to dry 
sugar so itrattles out of the combs. Just one 
thing more: In that report about the forty 
students, it is stated that they were unable to 
detect the sugar syrup from basswood and 
clover honey. If this meefs the eye of anv 
of those forty students. J wish they would stand 
up and tell us if it were really true that they 
could not tell basswood honey from sugar syrup 
after it had been fed to the bees. The strong 
aromatic flavor of basswood is so well known. 
and universally recognized that it does not 
seem possible that anybody could taste one and 
then iS other, and pronounce them ailke in any 
respect. Isn’t there some mistake? A.I.R. 


ADULTERATING HONEY—IS IT PRACTICED ? 
SO. WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT? 

In the American Bee Journal for Nov. 17, 
Prof. Cook has an able article in which he 
shows the extent 10 which honey is adulterated. 
As chemists are now able to successfully detect 
all sorts of honey mixtures, he urges that our 
States adopt good laws. such as, for instance, 
Michigan has. In his opinion, the National 
Bee-keepers’ Union is just the organization to 
enforce them. because good laws will not en- 
force themselves. Under the very able man- 
agement of Mr. Newman, and with a moditied 
constitution, he thinks the Union could make 
things lively. Iu the next American Bee Jour- 
nal Mr, Newman replies. So far, he says, not 
one of the members of the Union has asked to 
have the organization reorganized. 

Right here may we suggest that people gen- 
erally will not express themselves unless given 
an opportunity to vote. If the General Man- 
ager would state, in a circular letter, the desir- 
ability of having the constitution changed, and 
submit to them a voting blank, which they 
could return, we feel sure that every one would 
ask for the change. 


IF 
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But toreturn: The present General Manager, 
on account of ill health, feels that he is unable 
to assume such added responsibility. It would 
need a younger man, he thinks—one full of 
vigor and push. Mr. Newman is the man, but 
if he is not available we would recommend 
some bee-keeper who is also a lawyer and legis- 
lator—such a person, for instance, as R. L. Tay- 
lor. With a Bee-keepers’ Union of 5000 mem- 
bers, its chief could be salaried, and yet have 
necessary funds for carrying on. the work of 
securing evidence, and arresting and pesascat- 
ing the guilty parties. But how about the 
membership? We feel that a very large num- 
ber of our own subscribers (and this will be 
true of the constituency of other bee-papers) 
would fill a membership blank and plank down 
a dollar if a return envelope were placed before 
them. 

The reason, we think, why there has not 
been a more hearty response before is because 
we have not yet given those who are diffident 
about writing, an opportunity to express them- 
selves. At any rate, it would not cost a great 
deal to try the experiment. Out of our over ten 
thousand paid-up subscribers, to every one of 
whom we would submit blanks, we feel pretty 
sure we could get pretty close on to 2000 who 
would beeome members of that organization. 
The present Union does not offer enough sub- 
stantial benefits to make the mass of bee-keepers 
feel the necessity of enrolling their names. 
But a Union that could not only defend them 
against disagreeable neighbors, but could also 
ferret oul. and carry on successfully prosecu- 
tions against adulterators—in fact, champion 
the rights of bee-keepers in all things, would 
offer sufficient inducements to cal) out a large 
support from bee-keepers. We should like to 
hear from our prominent contributors, for next 
issue, as well as from the General Manager 
through the American Bee Journal. There is 
yet time enough for as to get the matter in such 
shape thatit can be presented before the nation- 
al association at Washington. 


THE WIRING OF FRAMES—TO WHAT EXTENT IS 
IT PRACTICED ? 
THERE has been considerable discussion of 


late, patos in Canada, as to the advisa- 
bility of wiring frames. Some have gone so far 
as to hold that very little of it is done now by 
practical bee-keepers. It so happens that we 
supply all the tinned wire used in this country, 
a large part of it in Canada. and in Australia, 
the manufacturers of that article not caring to 
job to more than one house. We find. by look- 
ing over our books. that we sold. last season, 
over two tons of No. 30 tinned wire, and that 
during a very poor year for bee-keepers. It 
takes anywhere from 6 to 10 ounces of wire for 
a hundred brood-frames. and this goes to show 
that anywhere from 700,000 to about 1,000,000 
brood-frames were wired dwring the lust sea- 
son; and in a fairly good year it will not be un- 
reasonable to suppose that the number would 
reach fully 1.500000. From these tigures it is 
yretty evident that the great majority of intel- 
igent bee-keepers practice wiring, notwith- 
standirg a few prominent bee-keepers argue 
that it is a useless expense and a waste of time. 
We have heard this argued soberly in conven- 
tions ; and one or two, we remember, seemed to 
think it conclusive that wiring was Wine ccessa- 
ry. simply because they never had a comb break 
down in moving bees nor in extracting. It is 
well to remember that ‘one swallow does not 
make a suinmer;” and it should also be remem- 
bered that colonies on fixed frames, with combs 
wired, can be handled much more rapidly than 
colonies on loose frames not wired. The ex- 
pense of wiring 100 frames, if it is done at odd 
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hours when the bee-keeper ean not do much 
else, is about 10 cts. per 100. The expense of a 
few broken-down combs, meaning loss of bees 
and loss of time in tixing up in the busy season, 
to say nothing of the extra caution in handling 
the whole apiary on wired combs, more than 
pays for the expense of having every comb in 
the yard wired. 

HONEY 


NOT GRANULATING NOT NECESSARILY 


ADULTERATED. 

Some of the friends have of late been sending 
us samples of honey which they assume to be 
adulterated, und ask that we commence pro- 
ceedings uguainst the guilty parties at once. 
With one or two exceptions we have pronounced 
all. such to be strictly pure, genuine product 
from the flowers. One sample sent in. of beauti- 
ful thick clover honey, having a trace of bass- 
wood, was as clear as crystal. I[t had been 
standing ou the shelf something over a year. 
and our correspondent thought that, as it had 
remained uncandied, it must, of course, be adul- 
terated with glucose. The honey was so thick 
and thoroughly ripened that it did just what it 
ought to do—remain liquid. Wehave had sam- 

les of basswood and clover honey remain clear 
or three years, and yet we knew the goods to 
be strictly pure. The fact that honey remains 
liquid for a year or so is no sure evidence that 
it is adulterated, and we regret that, through 
the agency of honey-labels, the impression is 
conveyed that. unless the honey does granulate, 
itis not pure. It is a fact, however, that, when 
it does candy, it is pretty good evidence that itis 
pure; but it does not by any means follow that, 
when it does not do so, it isadulterated. It is 
well known that pure California sage honey isn’t 
apt to candy atall. Now, while we are discuss- 
ing ways and means for putting down adultera- 
tion, let us not go to the other extreme of call- 
inga gene many samples glucosed, and so, very 
possibly, place a ban upon the honesty of repu- 


table bee-keepers and dealers. 


COMMISSION MEN AND THEIR RELATION TO THE 
HONEY-PRODUCER IN THE FIGHT 
AGAINST ADULTERATION. 


WE have received excellent reports in regard 
to the manner in which S. T. Fish & Co., com- 
mission merchants of Chicago, treat their pa- 
trons.. Of al] the commission houses in the 
West, we believe none are working more dili- 
gently for the suppression of all kinds of adul- 
- teration in honey than 8S. T. Fish & Co. They 
realize, as dovs every commission house, that 
adulteration does harm, not only to the bee- 
keeper, but to the seller of pure honey. One of 
their salesmen, at the Chicago convention, pro- 
posed that every commission house that quotes 
prices of honey in the bee-journals be requested 
to make an affidavit to the editors of the bee- 
journals, to the effect that they furnish only 

ure honey, and that the names of such houses 
urnishing such affidavits be published before 
the bee-keeping world. The only objection we 
see to this is, as was alsosuggested at the conven- 
tion, that men are so dishonest as to adulterate 
would alse be dishonest enough to furnish a 
false aftidavit. While we do not believe that the 
commission men who quote prices in GLEAN- 
INGS would refuse to furnish us affidavits, as 
above, yet at the same time they might feel as 
if their name and reputation would be worth 
more than all the affidavits that could be pro- 
duced. However, we should be glad to receive 
responses from all the honey-sellers who will be 
willing to work with us, and, in fact, with all 
the publishers of bee-papers, for the suppression 
of adulteration in honey, and at the same time 
furnish such evidence as may be in their pos- 
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session, of persons adulterating. orgplace where 
the same is practiced. The source of such in- 
formation would, of course, be held in strict con- 
fidence by us. 

We feel thoroughly impressed with the belief 
that producers. honest honey- buyers, and hon- 
ey-sellers should combine together in a union so 
us to fight successfully the common enemy. 
Such an organization might do nothing more 
than this: Prove that but little or no adultera- 
tion was practiced. At all events. the mere fact 
of such an organization being in existence 
would goa long way in preventing both those 
who contemplate adulterating from doing so, 
and those who have in the past been engaged to 
a greater or less extent in the business, from 
continuing in it. We have many good laws 
that rarely if ever need to be enforeed; but it is 
necessary to have them on the statute-book, 
simply because of their moral force. 


IT IS NOY GOOD. THAT MANCSHOULD BE ALONE. 
—GEN., 2: 18. 

Av the end of one of Dr. Miller's Straws, on 
page 795, he exhorts Bro. Wilder to look up a 
wife, ete. This thing has bcen on my con- 
science for some time. When I read of the 
lonely ranches where bee-meu stay year in and 
year out, without a woman in the house or 
out around the house. it really troubles me. I 
remember the lonely ranches I visited. I re- 
member the sad and lonely attempts that some 
of the bee- keeping brethren were making. and 
perhaps are making, at housekeeping. Now, 
please do not understand me as saying that I 
have any thing to complain of. Many of these 
bachelor ranches were neat and tidy. Money 
enough had been expended—yes, and more too 
—but yet the place was not a home. I just won- 
der how these poor fellows can stand it to live 
so. If there is anybody in the world who might 
be expected to get weary of life, and think of 
taking the life that God gave them, it seems to 
me it would be these people who think them- 
selves obliged to live amid such surroundings. 
Again and again in California. Arizona, and 
other western places, we approached something 
that looked like a home. hen we got nearer, 
the symptoms I had learned to dread became 
more and more painfully apparent. No matter 
how much money is expended, there seemed to 
be a listless air of death about the whole sur- 
roundings. It was a shadow of a home without 
the swbstance. The life had departed. or else 
had never been there atall. A woman’s touch 
was wanting. Now. friends, it is wrong and it 
is wicked.* There are thousands of women 
living alone, with comparatively nothing to 
do. If you live and die that way. itis just com- 
mitting a sort of wholesale suicide; for what 
would be the result if all men followed your ex- 
ample? Yes, Bro. Wilder, and all the other 
brethren, clear through from A down to Z, for 
heaven’s sake look up some good woman who 
will be glad of the chance, and let her bring 
life and animation into that lonely. deserted 
home of yours. Do not let that deathlike still- 
ness hang over the place you call home an 
hour longer. Remember that Bro. Root himself 
said it was not right. and God himself said it 
too, when the human family was first inaugu- 
rated: “And the Lord God said, It is not’‘good 
that man should be alone.” 


*If our Chinese brethren insist and persist in liv- 
ing after that fashion when they come to our shores, 
let them do it—no, no! I wouldn't let them doit. I 
would tell them that, unless they bring their wives 
and children, like white folks, they can not set foot 
on our shores; and then either make them go back 
or send by next ship for Mrs. “ John Chinaman” to 
come along and bring the children.—A. 1. R. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


NEVADA COMB HONEY. 

Searcely a month has past since the carload ar- 
rived, and at this writing it is over half gone. If 
any of our readers desire to secure any of it they 
will need to apply early. See last issue for descrip- 
tion and price. 








CHOICE EXTKACTED HONEY. 

We have a little nice extracted honey in (-lb. 
cans at 10 cts. per lb. We have also secured five or 
six kegs 16 Ibs. each) of very nice basswood ex- 
tracted, that we can sell at 9 cts. per Ib. 
still seven or eight hundred pounds of choice clover 
extracted left ut Massena Springs, N. Y., which we 
offer at 9 cts., cans to be returfied. 


DAMAGED QUINBYS ALL SOLD. 

Orders are still coming in for the damaged books 
mentioned a month ago. The * Quinby’s New Bee- 
keeping” that were damaged are all sold; but we 
have plenty of the pe: fect copies at $1.5u, postpaid. 
We still have a good supply of the slightly damaged 
Christian’s Secret of « Happy Life at 15 cis. each, 
postpaid, or 10 cts. if sent with other go ds by 
freight or express. 

EXTRA EARLY AMERICAN PEARL ONION SEED. 

We have finally, ut this late date, succeeded in 
getting 5 Ibs. of this seed that has been called for su 
much; but itis very scarce, and consequentiy very 
high. The best figures we can give will be us fol- 
lows so long as it lasts: ¥ ounce, 14 cts.: ounce, 5v 
cls.: % Ib.. $38.00; 1 lb., $.5u. The above prices in- 
clude postage. Our experiment last sSousou, of 
starting the plants in the cold-trame, was a success, 


although, owing to the great wetness after they | 


were put out in the fields. we did not get as many 
nice onions as we have heretofore, nor did they 
mature as early, nor get to be quite a8 large as those 
from sets planted the fall before. As many were 
unable to get Seis, however, tne next best thiaug for 
them 10 do 1s to buy the sevds, us above. 


ROUs's COMB FOUNDATION, 


In connection with the aunouncement of special 
prices on sections in last number, we spoke of the 
fact of our greatly improving the quality of gvods 
of our manufacture. This is especially true ot 
comb foundation. Dadant’s foundation has an en- 
viable reputation, and the manufacturers deserve 
credit for the high standard of excellence they 
have set. We desire to say, however, the founda- 
tion we are now making is equal in every respect to 
Dadant’s; in fact, we are “conceited” enough to 
think that it is, in some respects, superior. Here is 
a testimonial, just received in the mail as | write 
this, which is quite a surprise, unsolicited and un- 
expected: 

Ican get goods cheaper in Chicago, but they do 
not keep the new style of separators, and I like 
your foundation better. It seems to me that your 
light brood does not buckle us much as Dadant’s 
medium brood Ihad some very nice combs built 
on your foundation the past season. 

Bishop Hill, Ill., Nov. 25. 


We should like the privilege of showing you how 
nice our foundation is, by sending you a sample, 
which we shall be pleased to send free on request. 
We do not hesitate, too, to “guarantee every inch 
of our foundation equal to the sample in every 
respect.” We are just filling one order from a 
western dealer for twenty-four hundred pounds, be- 
sides a number of others not so large. AS we run 
our mills by steam power, we can certainly make it 
as cheaply as any one. Write for yw pomy and if 
you can use 200 Ibs. or over, ask for dealers’ prices. 


D. LINDBECK. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TLMESs, 


Doubtless most if not all of our readers know 
what a Sunday-schvol is. You may also know of 


the Sunday-School Times, a most excellent 16-page | 


weekly for Sunday-school workers, published in 
Philadelphia, Pa., at $1.50 per annum, but which we 
are able to club with GLEANINGS at $1.75 for the 
two, and both mailed from this office. The year be- 


There is | 


| Protection from Frost. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE. 
Probably not all of our readers are as familiar 


| with the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 


deavor. which bas been referred to occasionally in 
the Home talks of the senior editor. I take it that 
most of you do know of it, not ouly from reading 
your papers. but from contact with it in your 
church. To those who do not know of it I will say 
that you will do well to address the United Society 
of C. E., 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass.. for Chris- 
tian Endeavor literature, for I can assure you it is 
fully as important in the work of the church as the 
Sunday-school itself. ‘There is ulso a weekly paper 
published for Christian Eudeavor workers, called 
the Golden Rule, at 47 Franklin St., Boston, and this 
brings me to the subjcect of this notice I can not 
give you an adequate idea of the value of this 
paper. Drop a postal to the above address for a 
sample copy, and examine it for yourself. It claims 


| to be only 16 pages, but they have given twenty and 


over for several months, and from all appearances 
they will keep it up. It contains each week, among 
other very excellent things, thrilling letters from F. 
E. Clark, D. D., founder of the Christian Endeavor 
society, who is now on a trip around the world in 
the interest of Christian Badieaver. The regular 
| price of the paper is $2.00 a year. We are able to 
offer it clubbed with GLEANINGS, one year each, for 
$2.00 only. ew subscribers to either for 1893 will 
receive the remainder of this year free. In order- 
ing, be kind enough to state whether you are a new 
subscriber or renewal to the Golden Rule, which now 
has about 100,000 subscribers. It is so good, how- 


ever, that we wish it might have twice the number. 


THE NEW TOMATO BOOK. 

Among the many pleasant notices we have receiv- 
ed from the press, we select the following from the 
American Agriculturist: ; 

TOMATO CULTURE.—In three parts. Part First 

Tomato Culture in the South. Part Second — 


| Tomato Culture, Especially for Canning-Factories. 


Part Third.—Plant-Growing for Market, and High- 
Pressure Gardening in General. A Practical Book 
for those who work under either Glass or Cloth as a 
By J. W. Day, D. Cummins, 
and A. I. Root. Medina: A. I. Root, 1892. 135 pp., 
il., 16mo, paper. 

The first part of this industrial book is written by 
an exceedingly practical Southern planter, who 
works in the fields among his men, and shows them 
how by working himself. J. W. Day has made a 
practical success of hot-beds and ecold-frames cover- 
ed with cotton cloth instead of glass, in which to 
start the plants for the hundreds of acres of toma- 
toes he raises yearly for the Chicago market. The 
second part is written by an equally practical 
Northern grower of tomatoes, D. Cummins, who 
successfully heats his plant-beds with steam sent 
through drain tiles. The third part, telling how to 
support a family ou one-fourth acre of ground, is 
written by A. I. Root, who claims relationship with 
every boy who raises popeorn, chickens. honey, 
strawberries, or Wmatoes, and thinks that, when 
our great nation of people can offer the boys en- 
couragemepbt in the way of good prices, we shall be 
on the roa | to better things. He praises especially 
those boys who go into the -tields and work for 
themselves under God's clear sky instead of hang- 
ing around the factories, beeging fora chance to be 
“bossed.””) The raising of lettuce aud onions. and 
the marketing of garden crops, is fully treated. 
Sold by Orange Judd Company — Price, postpaid 40 
cents. 

CALIFORNIANS, ATTENTION, 

We have completed arrangements with the firm of 
G. G. Wickson & Co., who do business both in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, to keep a general stock 
of our supplies at both places for the convenience 
of California bee-keepers. We expect, by Jan. Ist, 
to send a curload to each point. We can not, of 
course, send a full line of every thing we advertise 
in our catalogue, but will send 2 good general line, 
including comb foundation and foundatiou-mills; 
Novice and Cowan extractors, 2, 4, and 6 frame; 
8-frame Dovetuiled hives; sections, 1%, 1%, and 7 to 
foot, and many things too numerous to mention. 


| We commend our California customers to this firm; 


and as soon as you read this, if you will at once sit 
down and write to them, naming the list of goods 


gins this month, and you who wish to take advan- | you are likely to require, they will thus be enabled 


tage of this offer should lose no time in sending us 
your orders. 


| to get what you need, including all odd-sized things 


that could not be well kept in stock. Your prompt 
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| 
attention to this will not only assist them, but be a 


great benefit to you. 
RENO, NEV., AND VICINITY. 


Our friends in and around Reno, Nev., will do well | 


to write to W. K. Ball, of Reno, with a list of their 
needs in the line of bee-keepers’ supplies. We are 


just loading a car of Dovetailed hives and _ sections | 


for hives which he writes are all sold, and he will 
want another car when this one arrives. Let him 
know what you need, that he may get it for you in 
his next carload. 

OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 


Bee-keepers in these States should write to F. L. 
Posson & Son, Portland, Oreg., for peice list of bee- 
keepers’ supplies. We are just loading for them 
two carloads of supplies, comprising a good general 
line, and including over a ton of comb foundation. 
Considering the high freights in less than carload 
lots, you can do better by dealing with them direct 
than to send us your orders. 

BEE-KEEPERS OF MARYLAND AND DELAWARE, 
and those easily reached from Baltimore, will please 
take note that we have arranged for the sale of our 
supplies in that territory with the Baltimore Farm 
Implement Co., of Baltimore, Md., and now have an 
order for a carload to be sent to them. Write them, 
with a list of your requirements for the coming 
season. 

OTHER DEALERS. 


Our friends in Central and Eastern New York and 
New England will beur in mind that we have quite 
a full line of supplies on hand at Syracuse, N. | 
with F. A. Salisbury in charge. He will be pleased 
to hear from you. 

Those in the vicinity of Des Moines, Iowa, hardly 
need reminding that a full line of our supplies is 
kept there by Jos. Nysewander, and we shall be 
loading a car for that point within a few days. 

The bee-keepers of Colorado can obtain our sup- 
plies from Barteides & Co.,of Denver, who keep 
quite a full line, and issue a price list which they 
will be pleased to mail on application. 

Later on we may announce the names of other 


dealers in other localities where you can obtain our | 


goods without sending so far. 


RENEW EARLY. 


The time is near at hand when the paid subscrip- 
tion of many of our readers will expire. Probably 
none of you like to be in arrears any better than we 
like to have you. As an inducement for you to act 


promptly, and send in your renewals before the | 


time expires for which you have paid, we offer you 
the choice of the following premiums. 
note carefully the conditions on which we make 
this offer. Those who are in arrears can not claim 
apremium till they first pay up; then, if they re- 
mit for a year in advance, they may for that claim 
apremium. The premium must be claimed when 
the subscription is sent; it can not be allowed 
afterward. Postage for mailing, and full subscrip- 
tion of $1.00, must be sent to secure the premium, 


and it must be sent before your subscription ex- | 


pires. 

The list of premiums from which you may select: 
DZIERZON'S THEORY, a pamphlet of 50 pages, in paper 
cover; price 10c postpaid, or sent free on above con- 
ditions 
lover of the honey-bee should read. 

THE CHEISTIAN’S SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE. This book 
should bein the hands of every one who desires to 
live a happy life. and who does not? Itis so popu- 


lar that over 50,000 have been sold since its wed 


tion a few years ago. We received from the pub- 
lishers as many as 1250 in one shipment. This edition 
was revised and enlarged, so that the book now 
contains over 200 pages. Price, cloth bound, 50 cts. 
In poe. 25 cts. Postage extra, 8 cts. for the cloth 
and 6 cts. forthe paper bound. A large reduction 
will be made in quantities, The cloth book given 
postpaid for two subscriptions, or the paper for one 
new subserrption with your own renewal. Cloth 
edition given with your own renewal only, and 35c 
extra, with 8c postage; the paper edition for 15c 
extra and 5e postage. We have some slightly dam- 
aged paper edition that we will give free with your 
renewal and 5e for postage. If you send one new 
name with your renewal you may select any three 
premiums that we give for a renewal, being sure to 


include the postage; or you may retain 25c in cash | 


for your commission. 
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Now, please | 


This is something that every enthusiastic | 
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PEABODY’S WEBSTES'S DICTIONARY. 25,000 words and 
»hrases, and illustrated with 250 engravings; cloth 
ound. This is the one we have been selling for 
years at 15 cts. We thought we had done something 
wonderful when we offered so ~ ¢ a dictionary for 
15 cts., but we are now able to sell them for a dime. 
Just think of it! Postage extra, 5 cts. 


ONE-SYLLABLE PRIMER. 6x8; 48 pages, full of pic- 
tures; something that will always be wanted as 
long as there are children in our homes. Postage 
3 cents. 

| POULTRY FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 48 pages, and 20 
illustrations. A complete little book of instruc- 
tions. It treats of the best varieties for pleasure 
and profit; how to house and yard; how to manage; 
how to feed; diseases, incubation, etc. It is a 25- 
cent book; but by getting 1000 of them we can sell 
them for li cents. Postage 1 ct. 


THE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES. By Dr. B. J. Kendall; 
100 pages and many illustrations. Over 600,000 of 
| these books have been sold, because they are so 
popular and complete, for a small handbook. It 
gives the symptoms of most diseases, and treat- 
ment for the same. This is another 25-cent book 
that we got down to a dime by taking 1000 of them. 
Postage 3 cts. 

SILKE AND THE SILKWORM. This is a complete work 
of instruction on silk culture, by Nellie Lincoln 
Rossiter, a practical silk culturist; 32 pages. Silk 
culture is the favorite pursuit of many ladies in our 
land; and all who are interested will find this little 
work yery instructive. The price printed on it is 
25 cents, but we sell them for 10 cts. Postage 1 ct. 

NEW TESTAMENT, NEW VERSION. 434 pages, printed 
in nonpareil type. This should be in the possession 
of every student of the New Testament. Even if it 
does not come into common use, it is helpful to 
know what changes in translation the New Version 
gives. Postage 5 cts. 

JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALES AND PICTURES. By Charles 
Spurgeon; 12s pases, anda oar on almost every 
page. John Ploughman talks plainly, and makes a 
good point in every talk. It is by no means dry 
reading, either. Postage 3 cts. 


AUGITE STOVE-MAT. 


How much of domestic happi- 
ness is marred because the disnes 
prepared for dinner are scorched 
or burned! How annoying to 
A have something boil over on the 

} stove, as it is likely to do some- 
times with the most vigilant 
watchfulness. All these troubles 
can be avoided by usiny the stove- 
mat shown herewith. We were 
somewhat skeptical about it ull 
we tried itin our home, and now 
we are convinced that there is nothing that can lay 
a better claim to the term ‘a household necessity ’ 
The matis made of asbestos, bound with sheet steel. 
crumpled around the edge, 9% inches in diameter, 
and is indestructible. Though it is almost as soft 
as felt, it will not burn. You can place it directly 
| on the blaze of a gasoline-stove, over the gas-jet, 
in the fireplace, or on the stove, and it will prevent 
burning of all kinds of food that ordinarily require 
stirring. No stirring is required for oatmeal, milk, 
| rice, custards, blanc mange, jellies, butters, catsups, 
apple sauce, etc. In fact, nothing will burn on it. 
| Coffee will not boil over if the pot is on the mat; 
bread toasts nicely onit. Try it and be convinced. 
For the nursery there is nothing equal to heat the 
milk and food for the baby. Ifa grate fire, lay the 
mat on the open fire. If the mat becomes soiled, do 
not wash or scrape, but turn the soiled part next to 
fire. and burn until clean. The mat regularly retails 
for 25cts. We will furnish them at 20 cts. each; 
$2.00 per doz. By mail, 6 cts. each extra, or 65 cts. 
per doz. We will give one free postpaid for a new 
subscription to GLEANINGS, with your own renewal 
and $2.00. 
MORE ABOUT THE STOVE-MATS. 


That augite stove-mat proves to be one of the 
best things we have discovered in the way of house- 
hold conveniences, for many a day. We have dis- 
posed of two gross in less than two months, and 
now have 5 gross on the way from the factory. We 
can make special prices in quantities of a gross or 
more. You ought to see the women who use it 
| smile, and you will do so too if you will try it. 
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Dec. 1 


OALY vag PER ~~ 


SAFE, OW NERS 
ALON month and es ra Gash sh 


local and traveling agents wanted 
p- dn Write at once for re and cholee ore 
ritory; address A. G. Hul Patentee, care of 


Live ST od 
ouls, 
Factory Catalogue with 200 G.St Ee designs 


i prices, sent free to any who want fancy aon and 


wire work or city, sass: farm fences, ete. 


oT tht rempeiig CO Lis BOVErtipeiecns curttin: 





AUSTRALIA. 


Wanted—every bee-keeper in Austrilia to send 
for my large illustrated cotslotan of bee-keepers’ 
sup lies, American queens, etc., etc. Post free. 
18-23db H. L. JONES, Gueodna, Queensland. 


Please mentors: this paper 





CF ln responding w » Unis advertisement mention GLEANING » 


800 | FERRETS. a 5 fas lot of 
Scotch Collie Pups and 
a trained bird-dog for sale. Price 
list free. N. A. KNAPP, 
Rochester, Lorain Co.,. 
———_ 18tfdb Ohio. 
ga ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


Read what J. 1. PARENT, of 
CHARLTON, N. Y., says—‘*We 





cut with one of your Combined | 

chaff | 

hives with 17-inch > 100 honey- | 
ra 


Machines last winter 50 


racks, 500 broad mes. 2,000 
honey-boxes, 
other work. This winter we 
have doubled the amount of bee- 
hives, etc.. to make, and we ex- 
f “er to do it all with this saw. 

will do all you say it will.’ 

Catalogue and Price List free. Address W. F. & 

JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 

When more. convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 

Power Machinery may be —_ tome. A. I. Root. 

23tfd 


VANDERVORT 
COMB-FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
itfd JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


OTTUMWA BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


Bee-keepers, look to your interests. Every thing 
n the line of bee-supplies constantly on land 
Price list free. CGRECORY Bros. & SON, 
1-23d Ottumwa, la. South side. 

Please mention this paper 





and a great deal of | 


SECTIONS. 


42.50 t0 33.50 per MI. Bee-Hives und Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 


atfdh Rock Falls, Ilinois. 
(@"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


Eastern Supply House. 
We furnish every thing used in the apiary, and 
at b>ttom prices. Iliustrated circular free. 


I, J. STRINGHAM, 92 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Please nention this paper 
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OR SALE A New 2 Corley Saw HLL: 
* 3head-blocks with patent ‘board 
dogs; 5?-inch Disston circular saw: 64 feet track. 
Capacity of mill 80U0 to 12,000 feet in ten hours. Mill 
is nearly new, Warranted ‘to be in first-class run- 
ning order. M. H. FAIRBANKS, 
HOMER, CORTLAND Co., N.Y. 


WESTERN BEE - KEEPERS’ 
| SUPPLY HOUSE. 


ROOTS GOODS can be had at Des 
Meines lowa. at ROOT’S PRICES. The 
largest supply business in the West. 
Established 1885. Duovetailed Hives, Sec- 
tions. Foundation, Extractors. Smokers, 
Veils. Crates, Feeders, Clover Seeds, ete. 
Imported Italian Queens. Queens and 

_ Sample copy of our Bee Journal, 
WESTE BEE-KEEPER,” and 
LATEST Cc ATALOGU E mailed FREE to 
Bee-keepers. 
JOSEPH] NYSEWANDER, 
oines, lowa. 
In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


meg MONEY.—Send to J. Pp. H. ‘Brown, Augus- 
ta, Georgia, for his price list of supplies. Hives 
and foundation at wholesale rates. tfdb 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 


WITH THE IMPROVED 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR. 


‘Thoogands in Suce 
ern 





First class 
Hatcher made. 


GEO. H. STAB 





lars Free, 
5 Pat. & Sole Mie, are Tree ay | 


(Fln responding to this adveruisement Mentiun GLEANINGS 


A Four-Color Label for Only 75 


Cts. Per Thousand. 


Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of having either “comb” or ** extracted "’ 
before the word “honey,” for only 75 cts. per thou- 
sand; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. The 
size of the label is 244x1 inch—just right to go round 
the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to adorn 
the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for our special 
label catalogue for samples of this and many other 
pretty designs in label work. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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A Grand Success. 





ient size. 
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New Cowan Reversible 


463 


Honey-Extractor. 


May be Reversed without Stopping the Machine. 


Strong, well made in every respect, light, and of conven- 
The can is 
Novice. The gear is beveled, and covered by an iron shield. 
and the erank outside the can. 
Wis., a bee-keeper who produces tons and tons of extracted 
honey, says of it: 

After carefully examining and trying the Cowan extractor, I 
have failed to find a weak part, and [I do not hesitate to say that 


but little larger than that of the 


Frank MeNay, of Mauston, 


it is the best extractor made, both in regard to convenience and 
durability, and I shall replace all of my five machines with the 
Cowan as soon as possible. 
* It is indorsed also by J. F. MeIntyre, an extensive ex- 
= tracted-honey producer in California; by W. Z. Hutchinson, 
© Dr. C. C. Miller, Dr. A. B. Mason, and others 


Price all Complete, Japanned and Lettered, for L. Frame, $10. 





A BG OF 
STRAWBERRY + CULTURE. 


A ¢ BOOK ¢ FOR # BEGINNERS. 


BY T. SBS. TERRY. 

This is Terry’s latest and best work, and has re 
ceived some very high words of praise. Who that 
keeps bees does not also have a little garden-patch? 
If you would learn to raise in it that most luscious 
of all fruit, the strawberry, with the best results, 
you can not be without this litthe book. Even if 
you don’t grow strawberries you will be the better 
for reading it. Pages one-half size of this. Fully 
illustrated; 144 pages. Price 35c; by mail, 40c. 


PAINT FOR 
BEE-HIVES. 


After much experimentation, and a 
careful study into the paint question, 
we offer a mixed 


Paint Prepared Especially for Bee-Hives. 
It will not Chalk or Flake off. 


We guarantee it to be free from adulterants, 
such as whiting, barytes, lime, and other sub- 
stitutes that do not add to the enduring quali- 
ties of the paint. Our paint is made of strictly 
pure lead, strictly pure zine, and genuine French 
ocher of about equal proportions, mixed in pure 
linseed oil. It is generally recognized that there 
is no pigment more permanent than French 
ocher; and this, combined with zine and lead, 
makes a most durable combination. The re- 
sultant tint is a pale straw color. Price: Pint, 
30e; quart, 50c; half-gallon, 85c; gallon, $1.60. 
Half a gallon will cover ten No. 1 Dovetailed 
hives two coats. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 





| of it has already appeared in GLEANINGS;: 


A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


A NEW BOOK ON 
Tomato Culture, 


Plant Growing, 
AND 


High Pressure 
Gardening in 
General. 

Price 35c; By llail, 4oc. 


To get your tomatoes started, more or less garden- 
ing under glass must be done, as you ure probably 
well aware. Well, when you can manage the toma 
to under glass, you are ready to manage almost any 
other vegetable crop; therefore we regard the to- 
mato book as one of the most valuable if not the 
most valuable of any work on raising plants and 
vegetables that require protection from the frost; 
and whether the protection is to be in the fall of the 
year, or the middle of the winter, or in the spring 
months, you will tind the tomato book full of the 
latest and most modern appliances for giving pro- 
tection at the smallest expense. Of course, a part 
but prob 
ably considerably more than half will be found new 
to our readers. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
TYLER 


FLOUR RECEPTACLE. 


We still have some of these very 
useful household articles on hand, 
which we can furnish at $2.50 each 
for the size holding 50 lbs, of flour, 
or $2.00 for the 25-lb. size. A crate 
of 6 of the 50-lb. size for $12.00. 
We use these receptacles in our 
homes, and tind them very handy. 
The cut shows how they are used 
We hang them on the pantry wall. 
right over one end of the shelf, 
just high enough to allow a pan to 
be placed under to catch the flour 
as you turn the sifter-crank. You thus get the flour 
as you want it, already sifted, and without getting 
it on your sleeve, us is often the case when you dip 
it from a barrel or bin. 


A.1. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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PRICES DOWN 


a 

















at 82.50 per LOO. M4o80 for POOU. $7.00 
A am 


Kirst-class Sections, 4) x4] x11é. 
For 3000. 


Chaff Hives Very Cheap. 


Send a list of what you will want and get our prices. We can Suit 


You!! Catalogue and copy of American Bee-Keeper Free. 


Address 


The W. T. Falcuner Mig. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


52-1392. LANGSTROTH ON THE HONKY-BEE, Revises. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, S!.25. 
Ry its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on an 
question in bee « ‘ulture, any information can be insti iotly found. This book ts the most com 
plete treatise ou bee-keeping yet published, & FRENCH EDITION JUST 


27s DADANT’S COMB FOURDALION, »» 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Whclesale and Retail 


T ISSUED 








Acknowledged the “‘ Standard ”’ by our Leading Competitors. 


It is kept for sale by Messrs. T.G. Newman & Son, Heights, O.; Jas Re yuok Is Poughkeepsie, N. Y.3 
Dave ‘rt, la.; ©. Theilme an, Theilman 


F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Hed-  L. Hanssen, 


Chicago, Il.; C. 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.:; O. G. Collier, F: lirbury, Neb.; ton, Minn.; G. K. 1 obard, Fort _Wayne, jod.; T. 
G. L. Tinker, New Phil idelphia, O.; E. Kretec h ner, Strickler, ‘Solomon ity, Kan.; E. C. Es uzlesfie jd. 


Red Oak, Ia.; P. L. Vialion, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. — Berlin, Wis.; Walter | S. Pouder, Indi: — Ind.; 
Cc. H. Green, 'W uu Martin & Co., 1141 15th "St., Denver ta: 2.4 “Lewis 


Nysewander, Des Moines, Ta.; l 
kesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.;. J & Sou, Hiawatha, Kan.; F.C. Erkel. Le Sue ur, ‘ion: 
H. M. Cook, 78 Bar ‘lay St., N \ ; Oliver Foste: Mi Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon. la.: C. He I ‘ o, J T. Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; 2 M. Je nkins, Wwateniaie. la.; G. Di ttm r, Augusta, Wis.: John Rey, East 
Ala.; E. Lb. Gootd & Cc Branitord, Gat.. Saginaw, Mic PD. s. Benkins, New Whatcom, 
Can.: Page * Keith, New London, Wi J.Stautfer & Washing Ta Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ma- 
Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit box Co.. Berlin rion Co., lowa, Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

i cuaranteed every inch equal tosumple. Alldealerswho have tricd jt Scan increased 


Itis the -pseastaea < : 
reir Lrade every year. 
SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


We also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade fon -veils. Wesupply A. 1. Root 


andothers. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 
Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, etc. Instructions to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. DISCOUNTS ON ALL GOODS UNTIL SPRING. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 








